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ADESTE FIDELES 


Robertson United Church Junior Choir, in 
Edmonton, is the subject of the cover photo- 
graph on this year’s special Christmas edition 
of The Gateway. McDermid’s Studios designed 
the cover, and took the picture with a special 
purpose in mind. We hope it will remind you 
of the heart-warming and nostalgic beauty of 
the carol-singing and that you will recall many 
happy memories of Christmases, now past. We 
hope it will help you recapture some of the 
spirit which is Christmas, and that this year the 
- on thousand, nine hundred and forty-third an- 

-niversary of the birth of Christ will be re- 
membered in the coming year wherever you 
may be. 

We are thinking not only of the students at 
present at the University, but of all those 
graduates and undergraduates serving our 
country, the hundreds of former students to 
whom we send The Gateway. We do not for-' 

_ get them, we think of them more often than 
they may realize, and it is in the same whole- 
hearted spirit as that displayed on the cover 
by one little girl in the second row of the 
Choir that we wish them a happy Christmas 
and a happier New Year. 


CHRISTMAS 1943 

It is a seeming paradox—the Christmas 
message of “Peace on earth, goodwill to men,” 
and the picture of a chaotic war-torn world 
with men employing brain and brawn to de- 
stroy and hurt fellow-creatures. The concept 
‘of a Jesus who taught love towards God and 
fellowman is apparently lost in an intense 
application of the principles of war. Fortun- 
ately enough, remains of the ingrained doc- 
trines and ideals of Christ still exhibit them- 
selves in the kind acts of the men and women 
who fight this year—we know that the spirit of 

_ Christmas is not dead. The Canadian soldier 
who gave a portion of his good white bread to! 
the hungry Italian child still feels within him 
the dynamic of Christianity; the airman who 
shared his Christmas parcel from home with a 
less fortunate comrade has not lost the sense 
of giving that is so symbolic of Christmas; the 
nurse who bandages the wounds of an enemy, 
feeling simultaneously an intractible aversion 
towards this man who represents the people 
causing the death of her loved ones places the 
love of humanity and a belief in Christian 
ideals before temporal personal feelings. 

Here at home, we sometimes feel that in 
the bustle of daily living and in the material- 
istic commercializing of Christmas something 
of the true nature and spirit of Christmas has 

been forever lost. Perhaps this is true, in a 
sense, in so far as Christmas is an outward 
affairs—a matter of tinsel, lights and wine and 
song; perhaps it is true to the degree in which 
an empirical philosophy has captured the minds 
of men, or a Carpe Diem outlook directs the 
activities of youth; but where people have re- 
tained a belief in the inward life, where the 
little things like love, fellowship, kindness, the 
observaice of rights and a belief in duties still 
hold meaning, the spirit of Christmas is not 
dead. 

We have assumed a surface hardness. We 


have forgotten that we have, and have had so 
much, so very much. We have let our abund- 


News and Views 


From Other U’s 


Canadian University Press 


OSLO UNIVERSITY 


We read in the McGill Daily that “All the students 
and the professors at the University of Oslo, Norway, 
except those belonging to the Quisling party, have 
been arrested by the Germans. There are altogether 
between 1,200 and 1,500 students affected, besides the 
professors. They are to be deported to a concentration 
camp in Germany which was erected solely for this 
purpose, according to reports reaching the Norwegian 
authorities in London.” 

The arrest occurred at ten o’clock, November 30th, 
and the students were not told of the reason for their 
arrest, or what was going.to happen to them. Some 
of the women students were taken, too, but were 
released and ordered to report to local political auth- 
orities. General Rediess said that the arrest of the 
students and their transportation to Germany was 
undertaken to protect the interests of the occupying 
power, and to secure law and order in the country. 


YOUTH CONFERENCE 


Five hundred representatives from all over On- 
tario assembled at the Ontario College of Education for 
a Canadian Youth Conference. Brigadier Brock 
Chisholm spoke at the opening, and emphasized the 
importance of getting to fundamentals and of thinking 
for oneself. He said: “Regard with suspicion all the 
ideas given you by your elders. Above all, think for 
yourselves and get to the fundamentals of the issues of 
our day.” Brig. Chisholm considered the “welfare of 
youth,” and asked the question, “What does welfare 
mean to you? Do you realize that it is necessary to 
recognize differences in the ability of individuals? 
Despite the dictum that ‘all men are born equal,’ it 
has been shown that they are not. This must be taken 
into account, when considering the welfare of youth, 
and the country.” : 


ATTENTION, CO-EDS! 


This is what the editor of the Acadia University 
publication has to say in an editorial concerning the 
girls on the campus in war-time: “Co-eds have always 
prided themselves on being equals with their male 
associates. In every field of endeavour they have in- 
sisted on being considered as equals. They must, 
therefore, be prepared to come in for their share of 
the criticism, whether justifiable or not, which is being 
levelled at college students.” 


“Criticism can be levelled at the women of the 
university chiefly on the grounds of lack of serious 
thought or purpose. True, every girl spends some 
time in consideration of the future, ‘her’ future (for 
it is in terms of herself which the average co-ed 
thinks). The average girl lives from day to day and 
has a wonderful time, but actually spends very little 
time in serious thought. When she does think of the 
future it is in a somewhat egotistical manner, and 
either in the form of wishful thinking or of active 
planning for her own career.” As a parting shot, the 
editor says: “A little constructive thinking now will 
go a long way toward making worth-while citizens of 
what people may call our ‘scatterbrained’ co-eds.” 


CHINESE STUDENTS 


Bishop Y. Y. Tsu of Kumming, Southwest China, 
spoke at an informal meeting on the Varsity campus 
on the subject, “Students in China today.” 

Bishop Tsu stressed the co-education in the uni- 
versities and colleges of China, which has been one 
of the significant changes of the last eight years. All 
social barriers which previously did not permit social 
intercourse among men and women have been lifted, 
and the ability of Chinese women and girls is now fully 
recognized. The Chinese woman now occupies a place 
in the community on an equal basis with men. 

Bishop Tsu went on to say that the students, pro- 
fessors and clergy of China all live in poverty and 
starvation. In the universities no text-books are used 
because they cannot be secured, and the libraries are 
lacking in books. Pencils and notepaper are very ex- 
pensive. He emphasized the great need of medical 
relief by both students and professors. 


BIG PARADE 

“Two Bits for a ‘T’,” is the slogan of the All- 
University War Services Drive on the Varsity campus. 
The chairman of the drive says: “This is going to 
the biggest day Varsity has had since peace-time rugby 
games.” There will be faculty floats, a beauty contest, 
and a parade. The beauty contest consists of choosing 
a “typical co-ed” from fifteen contestants, two repre- 
sentatives from each faculty. In the evening there is 
to be a Cinderella Dance. The money from this drive 
will be donated to the Canadian Red Cross and the 
Salvation Army. 


ance sweep us off our feet. We try to forget 
the little things, the sentimental things, we 
refuse the spirit of Jeesus except perhaps for 
a few moments at Christmas time. We assume 
a pride, a superiority far beyond ourselves, and 
the little things that are really the big things 
are lost. 

The spirit of Christmas is in the hearts and 
minds of men directing and strengthening their 
lives. Some manifest this spirit by giving of 
their lives in daily service to help the poor, 
the suffering and the maimed, others reveal it 
by lifting from weary shoulders those age-old 
burdens of injustice and despair; still others in 
walking the daily paths of righteousness and 
simple kindness. Wherever it lives it lifts and 
transforms. : 

A soldier stands guard, keeping watch over 
his flock by night. In his hand is a weapon of 
death to protect the persons and ideals in 
which he trusts and believes. Overhead the 
motors of giant aeroplanes carry their loads of 
destruction so that there might be peace on 
earth and goodwill among the nations. In the 
distance the star of Bethlehem still shines. 


Personal Thanks 


This is a personal word of thanks to those 
members of The Gateway staff who were 
willing to jeopardize their University careers, 
risking failure in their Christmas examinations, 
in order to publish this issue of The Gateway. 
May you have a happy Christmas holiday and 
be successful in your examinations.—G.L. 
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iS Political Trends 


A Canadian University Press Feature 
By NEIL MacDONALD 
One of the surest indications of the election which a good 


many of us believe to be just around a few more corners is the 
observable intensification of activity on the part of Canada’s 


three major political parties. 


The situation in Quebec has 


clarified itself less perhaps than elsewhere in Canada, but even 


there trends are evident. 


Justice Minister St. Laurent was quoted by Le Canada as 
having stated before the Reform Club in Montreal on November 
13: “I am firmly convinced that ... the plebiscite of 1942 has 


proved itself a wise and useful measure. 


It had, nevertheless, 


one altogether deplorable consequence; because the great ma- 
jority of the province of Quebec registered a negative vote, a 


certain number of insects . . 


selves among a majority group. 


. have set themselves to exploit 
the coincidence which, for once, 


permitted them to count them- 


... The regrettable contingency 


is that the plebiscite has put a little too much wind into the 


sails of the nationalist shop... . 


? 


? 


The Liberals have not confined their activities to Quebec, 
however; hardly a day goes by without a Cabinet Minister mak- 
ing a declaration of some new, forward-looking plan which the 
government has in store for Canadians. Munitions Minister 
Howe, and his brave statements, if a trifle vague, that post-war 
Canada will be a land of plenty, are only symptomatic of a 


larger trend. 


The Progressive-Conservative party is biding its time, ac- 
cording to best reports, and preparing a series of startling plans 
for disclosure to the Canadian electorate at an appropriate 
moment. Thus it will be in the happy position of a team which 
aas kept all its practices secret, while closely observing the 


techniques of its rivals. 


The present Ontario government is going to be the test tube 


for Progressive-Conservatism in Canada, and it is upon its 


-ecords and achievements there that it intends to appeal to the 


whole of Canada. 


Premier Drew’s recent flight to Britain to 


reopen “Ontario House” is undoubtedly linked up with a plan 
o show Canada that the Commonwealth ties should be kept as 
close as possible. Incidentally, such a plan runs directly counter 
to the recent statements of Agriculture Minister Gardiner, who 
has been warning Canadian farmers that Denmark will recap- 
ture the British markets after the war. 

Events in western Canada have focussed recent attention on 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. Mr. Winch’s 
speech at Calgary has opened a wide field of discussion to 


supporters and critics of socialism in Canada. 


It has been sug- 


gested that this speech was a tactical error in political cam- 
paigning, that it has lost the support to the C.C.F. of a wide 
body of Canadian citizens who might otherwise have followed 
it, as is sometimes stated, in despair of the other two parties. 
However, if it was a tactical error, it was rather magnificent- 


ly so. 


Looked at from one point of view, the speech would 
‘appear to be an attempt to secure the support of the liberals 


among the electorate for policies which were hardly more than 
mildly liberal, and, at the same time, that of the radicals, by 
methods and phraseology which were frankly inflammatory. 


Christmas And The War 


The Archbishop of Toulouse, Mgr. 
Saliege, who has more than once 
shown himself antagonistic to Nazi 
methods in France, gave the follow- 
ing courageous address to a body of 
French scouts when they were about 
to leave for compulsory labor in 
Germany: 

“My friends, you are leaving for 
Germany. Under restraint? Or 
freely? It is not for me to know. 
One can be subject to a law with- 
out giving it one’s adherence. You 
are leaving; that is a fact. What 
advice shall I give you? This, and 


be | Rothing but this: bear witness to 


France and to Christ. However 
greatly France may be humiliated at 
the present time, proudly keep your 
hope. Our cause was just; you can- 
not be told that often enough. If 
by our fault we have lost the war, 
the justice of our cause remains in- 
tact. Take to a foreign country the 
qualities of your race. Say to your- 
selves that you have a mission: “I 
shall show what it means to be a 
Frenchman, a young Frenchman, 
eager, loyal, ingenious, a good com- 
rade, and an observer who does not 
let himself be taken in by appear- 
ances, but who sees what lies behind 
those appearances.” 

“You are going to a country that 
has its own beauty, its own great- 
ness. The Germans are a great 
people. You must not fail to recog- 
nize their qualities. But you must 
also see their enormous shortcom- 
ings. .. . You will see that behind 
appearances which are beautiful, 
something is lacking, which is not 
knowledge, but which one might 
simply call mind (esprit.) It is a 
triumvh of technique, of utilitarian- 
ism, and that in the service of force. 
. .. In the presence of this collective 
pride you will represent the French 
conception of life, the human con- 
ception, according to which the in- 
dividual counts, peoples have rights, 
and men are brothers. The glory of 
France throughout her history has 
been the glory of the fraternity of 
humanity. A Frenchman who does 
not see in each man his brother 
would not be true to his race. An 
old-fashioned word expresses very 
well what you should be in Ger- 
many: “Gentilhommes”. 

“You will be witnesses of Christ. 
You are not unaware that Christ 
has many adversaries in Germany, 
who refuse to accept His doctrines 
of charity, pity and mercy. They 
refuse to accept the humiliated 
Christ, the suffering Christ, the 
Christ of the Crucifixion, the Christ 
who hides the strength of victory 
under the weakness of apparent de- 
feat... . You will accept suffering 
with dignity, without complaint. 
Witnesses of Christ, you will he 
kind, good, charitable towards all 
men, whatever their race, whom you 
meet during your work.... 

“In July, 1902, Charles de Fou- 
cault gave himself this command- 
ment: “I shall accustom every man, 
be he Christian, Mohammedan, Jew 
or heathen, to look upon me as his 
brother.” You will agree that if 
you make this commandment yours, 
the fair name of France and Chris- 
tianity can only gain by it.” 

—“The Spiritual Issues of the 
War,” London, Nov. 4, 19438. 


“We British people,” it continues, 
“are all too ready to assume that 
we have all to give and nothing to 
receive. It would be well to dis- 
courage the ill-considered talk one 
hears about evangelistic missions to 
the Continent of Europe or, what is 
far worse, the re-education of 
Europe although this could be done 
by us or, indeed, by anyone else 
from outside.” 

—tThe British Council of Churches. 


“It is not the critic who counts; 


not the man who points out how the 


strong man stumbles or where the 
doer of deeds could have done them 
better. The credit belongs to the 
one who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who _ strives 
valiantly; who errs and comes short 
again and again, because there is no 
effort without error and shortcom- 
ing; who does actually try to do the 
deed; who knows the great en- 
thusiasm, the great devotion, spends 
himself in a worthy cause, who at 
the best knows in the end of the 
triumph of high achievement and 
who at the worst if he fails, at least 
fails while daring greatly, so that 
his place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who know 
neither victory nor defeat.” 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


“When the times comes for us to 
go back to France we will go with 
great humility almost asking the par- 
don of those who have remained. 
We have eaten while they starved. 


Christmas 1943) 


By LES DRAYTON 


About 1,948 years ago a Man 
named Christ was born. He taught 
the world a beautiful philosophy. of 
love and virtue. Never before had 
such high ideals been preached. The 
established church of the day had 
lost its original beautiful teachings 
in a mass of ritual. This Man lashed 
out at it with great passion. The 
church should be giving the people 
spiritual guidance, and the church 
of His day was failing badly in this 
duty.. He denounced its leaders, the 
Pharisees. Naturally, these leaders 
hated Christ. He was a revolution- 
ary, a commuist—and as all guar- 
dians of an established order they 
hated revolutionaries. They had 
Him executed on a cross. 

Christ died, but his teachings 
lived on. They were in the course 
of time written and gathered to- 
gether into the Bible. Soon his 
followers numbered in the thous- 
ands and tens of thousands. Here 
was a religion that was going to re- 
volutionize the world. At various 
times the church fell back into 
habits of ritual as the Hebrew 
church had—but always some man 
would re-read the teachings of 
Christ and re-awaken the church. 
For centuries the church had a 
message for the people that the 
people accepted. And as the mess- 
age of Christ spread, man appeared 
to grow in spiritual stature. He 
called it the. development of civiliz- 
ation. He looked back on his for- 


We have been warm while they 
shivered. We have been free to act 
while they have kept their courage 
high under domination and military 
occupation, 

“We remember at all times that 
our part in the fight for a free 
France pales beside the desperate 
fight that has been going on in 
France for three years; I believe 75 
per cent of the Frenchmen have re- 
sisted from the beginning.” 

—Eve Curie. 


It will be the primary aim of my 
Government to insure that in this 
period food, homes and employment 
are provided for my people; that 
good progress is made with the re- 
building of our damaged cities; and 
that’ in industry, mining and agri- 
culture smooth transition is made 
from war to peace. 

For some of these purposes fresh 
powers will be needed. And as pre- 
parations proceed, proposals for 
necessary legislation will be laid be- 
fore you. You will, in the imme- 
diate future, be asked to make pro- 
vision for the training and employ- 
ment of disabled persons: and to 
amend the law regarding reinstate- 
ment in their civil employment of 
persons discharged from the armed 
forces. 

... My Ministers will maintain and 
develop measures for promoting the 
health and well-being of my people 
who, by God’s providence, have been 
so successful during the past four 
years of war. 

I pray that the Almighty may give 
His blessing to your counsels. 

—His Majesty the King. 


QUOTEUNQUOTE, 


bears with their lack of culture and 
primitive religions with pity. Yet 
he was slow to adopt and practice 
the teachings of this great Man. 
Thousands paid Him lip service, but 
in no generation have there been 
many men who have made any real 
attempt to live up to the grand 
teachings. That was fine for the 
other fellow, but impractical. After 
all, Christ’s teachings had cost Him 
His life. Could the ordinary frail 
man be expected to live up to the © 
teachings of Christ? 

The answer is no. As society has 
been organized since time imme- 
morial, only spiritual giants could 
hope to attain such an ideal. It was 
beyond man’s reach. Yet it was an 
ideal objective. And those who 
aimed at this ideal, even though they 
usually fell far short of the mark, 
made a great contribution to the ~ 
health of society. The church as a 
whole never attained a much higher 
level than it had in Christ’s day. Yet 
it has contained many outstanding 
individuals in all ages who~ have 
greatly augmented the spiritual 
breadth and depth of their peoples. 

Although the Christianity of the 
white race as a whole has always 
been very superficial and shallow, 
it has been a major factor in giving 
it its position of dominance in the 
world. The vitality and superiority 
of the Christian religion was de- 
monstrated by its continued spread. 

Today in 1943 we find that C is- 
tianity is losing its hold on the 
white race. Russia has for a gen- 
eration been taboo partly because 
she has denounced the church. Re- 
cently two church leaders came out 


(Continued on Page 10, col. 6) . 
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Alumni Association And 
Students’ Union Send 
Cigarettes Overseas 


Former U. of A. Students Receive Benefits 


MANY LETTERS COME FROM RECIPIENTS 


There is very important war work about which little is 
known going on at the University which should be brought to 


the attention of the students. 


The Edmonton branch of the Alumni Association and the 
Students’ Union have each contributed $175 to a pool fund 
which is used to send 300 cigarettes apiece to 300 men and 
five women from U. of A. serving overseas, 200 each to two 
nursing sisters in N. Africa, and 300: each to four who are 


prisoners of war, as a Christmas! 


gift. This work has been carried on 
since 1940, each year by the alumni, 
increasing in scope each year, with 
the aim of keeping the boys in the 
services in contact with the Univer- 
sity and making them feel that they 
are remembered. 


This year the alumni was anxious 
to have the Students’ Union take a 
part in this work, and the Students’ 
Council unanimously decided to help 
them. This, students, is one of the 
ways in which your money is being 
spent. 

Alumni Sends “The Trail” 


The War Records Committee of 

e Alumni Association is respon- 
sible for collecting lists of the names 
and location.o the various U. of A. 
students now on active service, a 
difficult task, since the men and 
women in our forces are scattered 
all over the world, and are con- 
stantly on:the move, and yet with- 
out this information these overseas 
comforts could not be sent. Working 
on this committee are G. B. Taylor, 
assistant registrar and secretary of 
the committee, and Miss Lockerbie. 

The Alumni also sends “The New 
Trail,” a joint publication of the 
University of -Alberta and the 
Alumni Association, which contains 
much which is of interest for them 
to all those from U. of A. who are 
in the services. 

Said Mr. Taylor, who himself was 
-a prisoner of war in the First Great 
War: “The provision of comforts for 
overseas University members should 
occupy a very high place in our 
thoughts.” 


Letters From Overseas 


Here are some excerpts from let- 
ters sent in by the boys acknow- 
ledging the parcels they received: 

From Maj. A. S. Donald: “I re- 
ceived the cigarettes today—very 
opportunely, as I had just been 
forced to buy a package of English 
- ones, which must be smoked to be 
- believed. Many thanks and best 
- wishes to everyone.” 


Major Donald is in the Edmonton |1 


Regiment, has been in the Spitz- 
bergen and Sicily shows. Took arts 
in summer school here. 
* LAC Jim Hall, a radio mechanic 
with the R.C.A.F. overseas, writes 
as follows: “It sure is nice to know 
that the old University is still be- 
hind us all the way. I can tell you, 
_ I, for one, will always be proud of 
my Alma Mater. I have met several 
of the boys from U. of A, over here, 
and we are all looking forward to 
seeing the old school very soon 
again. Thank you once again. 
Sincerely, Jim Hall.” Jim took his 
B.Sc. in Agriculture here in 1941. 
This from Captain J. T. Mac- 
Dougal, a captain in the R.C.A.M.C.: 
“Thank you very much for the 
smokes—they arrived while I was in 
Africa and down to my last Cana- 
dian cigarette, so they were an en- 
tirely unexpected and very welcome 


Cafe Opens Jan. 


Engineers Assist in Work 


We hoped to be able to announce 
the definite date of the opening of 
our new cafeteria in this issue, but 
due to a few unavoidable delays 
that is not possible. However, we 
do know that the opening will take 
place very soon after the first of 
January. 

Work is steadily forging ahead, in 
spite of shortages of material and 
labor. The Engineers deserve a big 
bouquet for the hard work they 
have done on the building. From 
all reports, it will really be a fine 
place to eat. Besides being clean, 
comfortable, and having an all- 
student atmosphere, there’ll be, 
with an efficient resident staff and 
up-to-date equipment, really good 
food on the campus at moderate 
prices. 

So be patient, all you hungry 
students—your Christmas feeds of 
turkey should last you until our 
new cafeteria opens its doors. 


Sponsors Fourth Program 


The Evergreen and Gold will spon- 
sor its fourth program over station 
CKUA at 8:30 p.m. on Friday, Jan. 
7. Artists wishing to appear on this 
program are asked to phone Colin 
Corkum at 31954, 


-ord, seemed 


surprise.” 2 

Capt. MacDougal graduated with 
his B.A. from Alberta in 1933. 

Lieut. V. Ignatieff, formerly a 
staff lecturer in the Department of 
Soils and a research assistant, sent 
in this letter: “Very many thanks 
for the cigarettes. Please express 
my gratitude to the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. I was also delighted to get 
The Trail. I wish to say that the 
pleasure derived from the receipt of 
the parcel was two-fold, in that 
cigarettes these days are a very 
useful commodity over here, and 
secondly the thought that went with 
the present was most encouraging. 
I can assure you that there is noth- 
ing more heartening than to know 
that one’s friends back home are 

ing of us over here, With very 
best wishes, yours, Jim.” 

Letters were also received from 
Flying Officer Phipps, with the 
R.C.A.F. on Malta, who has since 
been awarded the D.F.C., and many 
other former students and staff 
members. These letters, more than 
anything -we could say, show how 
worth-while is this enterprise un- 
dertaken by the Alumni Association 
and the Students’ Union in an at- 
tempt to give a few moments’ pleas- 
ure to our fighting men and women, 
whom we remember with pride. 


400 Students 
Attend Junior 


Shirley MacDonald Featured 
Vocalist 


The morning of Friday, December 
even darker and 
drearier than usual to many weary 
students of Alberta, for on Thurs- 
day evening the Junior class staged 
their fling of the year, the Junior 
Prom. It seems some of our worthies 
didn’t wander home ’till even the 
wee hours had begun to grow rather 
arge. 

However, even though the profes- 
sors (some anyway) did complain 
about the larger than usual number 
of sleepers (not dozers, sleepers) in 
their classes, we understand that 
the dance was somewhat of a 
success, 

Not, of gouse, that it could live 
up to -pre-war standards, but taking 
the war restrictions into—there we 
go again, back to war restrictions. 

The Prom, semi-formal by the 
way, was held this year at the Mac 
(Macdonald Hotel to you), and had 
as its theme “Crossroads of the 
World.” This theme was carried out 
by the naming of the dances on the 
dance programs with such titles as 


.Take Off, Mission to Moscow, Forced 


Landing, and so on. 

Welcoming the four hundred or so 
students to the dance were Dr. and 
Mrs. J. M. MacEachran, Dr. Mary 
Winspear, dean of women; Miss 
Muriel Richards, of the Home Econ- 
omics department, and Mr. Ronald 
Phillips, honorary president of the 
Junior class, 

During the intermission, Miss S. 
MacDonald entertained with several 
vocal selections. She was ably ac- 
companied on the piano by Miss 
Lois Macpherson. ~ 

Arrangements for the dance were 
in charge of the Junior Executive, 
consisting) of Miss Eileen Duke, 
Miss Jean Kaiser, Mr. A. Ross, Mr. 
Harold Cormack, Mr. J. Longworth, 
and Mr. R. B. McKenzie. 

The next big dance of the year is 
the Froph, Jan. 18, sponsored by the 
Freshmen and Sophs, 


Max Pirani To 
Perform Here 


Here is a date to hold open. Mr. 
Max Pirani, well known concert 
pianist, will be heard in recital in 
Convocation Hall on Monday, Jan. 
10, beginning at 8:15 p.m. Mr. Pirani, 
whose home is in Vancouver, is 
well known in Alberta through the 
master classes in piano which he has 
conducted at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts and through his appear- 
ance in radio programs over the 
CBC. He is brought to Edmonton 
on this occasion by the Edmonton 
branch of the Alberta Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in co-operation with 
the Department of Extension of the 


University of Alberta. 


Christian Mission 
Will Show Basic 
Religious Truths 


“Experts” to Visit Campus 


We are made aware of the coming 
of Christmas by the early proclam- 
ation that there are only “so many 
shopping days until Christmas.” On 
the University campus a more 
ominous reminder is the rapid ap- 
proach of the Christmas exams, Our 
attention is called to a multitude of 
schemes for assisting the needy. 
Sign boards suggest that little chil- 
dren do not want Christmas to be a 
thing of the past. Santa Claus, or 
Clauses, makes a multitude of ap- 
pearances in person and in the 
press.. Magazines and_ periodicals 
present special Christmas numbers. 
And everywhere additional activity 
and bustle is accelerated to fever 
pitch. f 

But what is it all about anyway? 
Sometimes the heart of Christmas 
is in danger of being obscured if not 
completely smothered under this 
bewildering pre-Christmas busy- 
ness and excitement. 

At the heart of ‘Christmas is the 
gift of the Christ Child. “For there 
is born unto you this day in the city 
of David a Saviour who is Christ the 
Lord.” And the coming of this Babe 
brought joy and hope, and the 
promise of peace to man. (Luke 
2:11) 

Can it be that what has happened 
to Christmas has happened to our 
lives too? Becoming immersed in 
the multitude of things to be done 
and with the urgent pressures of 
life all about us, are we losing sight 
of the heart of faith and of life 
itself? 

If one of another race should ask, 
What is this great Christianity 
which means so much to your 
people? How would you answer 
him? 

Mission Starts Jan, 23 


The University Christian Mission 
to be held on the campus early in 
the new year is intended to assist us 
answer this question. In the clear 
and vital presentation of the basic 
truths of Christianity we may dis- 
cover or recover those spiritual 
realities which underlie the Christ- 
mas experience, spiritual realities 
which should be the permanent ac- 
companiment of all life rather than 
occasional experiences. 

From January 23 to 26 a team of 
“experts” will be on the campus to 
help us all to settle the question of 
what Christianity means in our own 
experience. On the team will be 


Christmas Message 


The Founder of Christmas set out to change fundamentally 
the thinking of mankind, to teach men to measure values by 
spiritual standards, and to consider their neighbour’s welfare 
equally with their own. Such radical doctrines threatened so to 
disturb the comfortable routine of the office holders and vested 


happen. Especially they do not happen in a spiritual vacuum. 


interests of those days 
that they organized a 
movement to get rid of 
him. That has not infre- 
quently been the attitude 
of the world towards 
ledders who have made 
history. 

Too few of us have the 
courage and energy to 
run counter to popular 
currents. Too many of us 
are passive spectators of 
the stream of events 
which constitute history. . 
Yet we know quite well 
from experience of the 
last few decades that we 
must control this stream 
or suffer a periodic de- 
luge. 

Our immediate task is 
to win the war, to de- 
stroy the evil which has 
inundated the world. 
Then the building up 
must follow. We must 
replace negative evil with 
positive good. Peace and 
prosperity do not just 


It must be our care to create an atmosphere charged with 
brotherhood, within which the nucleus of a new world can 
take shape, a world built upon principle. 

“In principio creavit Deus coelum et terram.” This state- 


ment, which begins an old Latin version of the Bible, might 
be rendered, “God founded. heaven and earth upon principle.” 


Unhappy the land that tries to order its affairs otherwise than 
upon principle. Fundamental law cannot be ignored with im- 
punity. The golden rule is to men and nations what the law 
of gravitation is to the physical world. It has universal validity, 
final authority. Men may appear to flout it for a season, but 
in the end it exacts obedience or retribution. 

Brotherhood and the golden rule are inseparable ideas. 
The one begets the other. Both are redolent with the spirit of 


Christmas, the spirit of goodwill toward men. 


They do not 


disnlace justice, but complement it. These three are fit build- 
ing stones for the world we want. 

Where shall we begin our building? “Do the duty which - 
lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to be duty!” said Carlyle, 
“Thy second duty will already have become clearer.” In these 
critical times, we all have a duty to exceed our ordinary capa- 
city. You have been working hard to pass your Christmas 
tests; I sincerely hope you have been successful, and that you 
will return refreshed by the Christmas vacation for another 
term’s work. Those of you who have not succeeded this time 
will, I am sure, look diligently for another way to help your 
country while the war lasts, and we shall look for your return 


afterwards. 


° 


To all of you I wish a Merry Christmas and Happy New 


Year 


Chancellor Gilmour of MacMaster | #2 


University, Hamilton, Ontario; Miss 
Gertrude Rutherford, Principal of 
the United Church Training Col- 
lege, Toronto; the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
MacMillan of the Students’ Chris- 
tian Movement, and Bishop Reming- 
ton of East Oregon. 


There will be a fifth member of 
the team, probably Dr. Taylor of the 
Vancouver General Hospital. He is 
taking part in the Mission at U.B.C. 
All the students on this campus who 
met him in Edmonton last winter 
hope that he will be able to be here 
again in January. 


Discussion of Problems 


- Addresses will be given to stu- 
dents, and ample opportunity pro- 
vided for discussion of the problems 
we have on our minds. There are 
many questions facing’ us as indi- 
viduals and members of a com- 
munity that we must not shirk. 
As members of a university we 
have a particular responsibility to 
bring our intellectual faculties to 
one upon the problems of human 

e. 

“The achievement of faith in God 
is never wholly a matter of intel- 
lectual effort. The heart and will 
have their urgency and lay upon 
reason its duty to interpret their 
testimony and furnish life as a 
whole with a cogent conviction. But 
the intellectual task cannot be 
shirked. Christianity has no secure 
ground upon which to challenge 
either the ruthless inhumanities or 
the specious inhumanities of secular 
faiths unless it believes rationally 
as well as emotionally that God is, 
and that the supreme end of man 
is to worship God and do His will. 
No new economics or sociology, no 
crusade for Christian social ideals 
will have much significance unless it 
is firmly rooted in a belief held to 
be true of the sovereign and holy 
God. Ethical Christianity is an un- 
stable sentiment apart from such a 
belief; based upon such a faith it 
becomes God’s specific activity in 
human history.” | (White.) 


Brockville, Ontario. 


Of Things to Come— 
Social Security 


The topic to be discussed next 
Tuesday night, Dec. 21, in the “Of 
Things to Come” series, is “These 
Social Security Plans.” There’ will 
be a break in the series during the 
Christmas holidays, with the suc- 
ceeding broadcast on Tuesday, Jan. 
4, The series is heard over CKUA 
and CJCA at nine o’clock. 


ROBERT NEWTON, 
President. 


Faculty on Serbice 


Many students have wondered 
about the faculty members that 
have joined the Navy, Army or Air 
Force. We have compiled a list, 
giving their service and rank. We 
wish them to know that they are 


remembered, and that they will be|- 


welcomed back when they return. 
Students who have come to the 
University since these faculty mem- 
bers have left should realize that 
almost every department of the 
University has been handicapped, 
and that those members who are 
still with us have extra loads to 
carry, not only with a greater num- 
ber of classes, but also because of 
the extra hours of work which many 
put in as instructors themselves, in 
the Navy, Army or Air Force. 
Department of Anatomy 


Robert Lyle Scharff, D.D.S.: Cap- 
tain Surgeon, R.C.A.F. Western 
Command. 

Department of Botany 

James Howden Whyte, B.Sc., 
M.Ss., Ph.D.: Capt. (CA(A)TC, Wet- 
askiwin. 

Department of Dentistry 

Robert William Bradley, D.DS.: 
Major, c/o Can. Forestry Corps, 
H.Q., C.A.O. 

Gordon Bertram Thurston, D.DS.: 
Captain, C.A.O. 

Roderick Charles McEwen, D.D.S.: 
Capt., 23rd Co. C.D.C., Prince of 
Wales Armories. 


Department of Education 

Herbert Edgar Smith, B.A., M.A., 
B.Ed., Ph.D.: Lt.-Cmdr., R.C.N.V.R., 
Ottawa. 
Dept. of Electrical Engineering 

Ernest’ Geoffrey Cullwick, M.A., 
F.R.S.A.: Commander, Ottawa. 
Department of English 

John Thomas Jones, M.A., B.A. 
(Oxon.): Lieut., Nanaimo. 
Department of Entomology 

Edgar Harold Strickland, M.Sc.: 
Col., CA(A)TC, Wetaskiwin. 
Department of History 

George Malcolm Smith, M.C., B.A., 
M.A. (Oxon.): on work for Ministry 
of National Defence. 

Lewis Gwynne Thomas, M.A.: 
Sub-Lt., Ottawa. 
Dept. of Medicine and Clinical 

Medicine 

Kenneth Hamilton, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.B.B.Ch. (Oxon.), F.R.C.P., M.R. 
C.P.: Capt., Camp Borden 

Robert Kenneth Thomson, B.Sc., 
M.D.: Surg. Cmdr. R.N.C.V.R., 
Halifax. 


Edward Ferris Donald, M.D.: 


Capt., Camp Borden. 

Charles Brambell Rich, BS., 
MR.GS., L.R.C.P., F.R.C.P.: Major, 
Petewawa, Ont 

James Calder, M.D.: Surg.-Lieut., 
R.C.N.V.R. 

Patrick Hamilton Malcolmson, 
B.A., M.D.: Major, C.A.O. 


Department of Modern Languages 
Dennis McNeice Healy, B.A., Dip. 
@Et. Sup., L-es-L.: Lieut., C.A.O. 
Department of Nursing 
Agnes Jean Macleod, B.A., B.Sc., 
M.A., R.N.: Major Nursing Sister, 
C.A.0. 
Dept. of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
Alexander Havelock Maclennan, 
B.Sc,, M.D.: Capt., C.A.O. 


Department of Pathology 
Moses Weinlos, B.A., M.D.: Major, 
C.A.0. 
Dept. of Philosophy and Psychology 
Douglas Smith, M.A., Ph.D.: Lieut., 
Ottawa. 
Department of Soils 
Vladimir Ignatieff, B.Sc, M.Sc.: 
Capt., C.A.O. 


Dept. of Surgery and Clinical Surg. 

William Charles Whiteside, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., F.A.C.S.: Major, Sussex, 
N.B. 

Edward Hitchin, M.D.: Surg.-Lt., 
R.C.N.V.R., Prince Rupert, B.C. 

Walter Campbell MacKenzie, B.Sc., 
M.D.C.M.: R.C. Naval Hospital, Fleet 
Mail Officer, St. John’s, N.B. 

William Seymour Archibald, B.A., 
M.D., MS., F.R.C.S.: Capt., C.A.0. 

Gordon Neil Tucker: Capt., Ist 
Can. Div., R.C.D.S.C., Central Med. 
Div. 
Staff of the Faculty of Law 

Henry Alexander Dyde, B.A,, 
B.C.L.: Chief Secretary to Minister 
of National Defense, Ottawa. 
Dept. of Physical Education 

Wilfred Garvais Myatt: Major, 
C.A.O. 

R. F. Fritz: P/O, R.C.A.F. 

J. C. Jamieson: P/O, No. 3 Mann- 
ing Depot, Edmonton. 


CORRECTION 


The price of the tickets to the 
C.0.T.C. Military Ball was stated as 
being 85c per couple. This should 
have read “25c a couple”—by Ripley. 


LOST 


Black U.N.T.D. notebook, owner’s 
name on inside cover. Please return 
to Gateway Office. 


Newton was in the chair. Dr. 


Chem Club Sees 


Film On Miocene 
- Period and Celite 


Mr. Honey Gives Address 


A joint meeting of the Edmonton 


an Chemical Association and the Uni- 


versity Chem Club was held in Med 
142 on Dec. 3. Sixty chemists turn- 
ed out to enjoy the film on Celite, 
and to hear Mr. Honey of Johns- 
Manville Co., Toronto, elaborate on 


Ni | the same subject. 


Yours truly arrived late as usual, 
to find everybody solemnly await- 
ing the appearance of the operator 
of the film projector. Norman was 
preparing to run the machine, but 
luckily its operator arrived in time. 
The film began, and in a trice we 
were whipped back to the Miocene 
period, to Ross’ utmost delight. Fifty 
thousand centuries ago western Cal- 
ifornia was under water. Diatoms, 
just as they exist today, lived in 
that water. Diatoms are micro- 
scopic, single-celled plants frequent- 
ly called “Grass of the Sea.” They 
are the only plants possessing the 
power of involuntary motion and the 
only plants to store food as’ oil 
rather than carbohydrate. It has 
been suggested that a large part of 
the present petroleum supply is due 
to this “Jewel of the Vegetable 
Kingdom.” After millions of years 
all that remained of these diatoms 
was the fossilized siliceous valves. 
The continental rise brought the 
California deposits out of the sea, 
and at the present time Lompoc, 
California, is the chief commercial 
source of diatomaceous earth. 


The usefulness of diatomaceous 
earth, or Celite as it is trade-named, 
is due to its extreme lightness and 
porosity, its low thermal conduc- 
tivity, and its great absorptive capa- 
city. It is used in high temperature 
insulation, as a filter aid, as a 
flatting agent in paint, as a satalyst 
carrier and as an expression agent. 
Mr. Honey dwelt at some length on 
the use of Celite as a filter aid. His 
most sympathetic listeners were a 
group of Chem 58 students, who had 
dropped in at the meeting to while 
away the time while their mixed 
oxides were filtering in the lab. 


After the meetings, coffee and 


doughnuts were served, beaker style, 
with or without sucrose. ° 


e 


Building Fund Nears $40,000 


The Committee on Student Affairs met in the Senate 
Chamber on Thursday, December 9th, at 4 pm. President 


MacEachran read the minutes 


of the last meeting, which were approved as read. 


Business arising from the last meeting consisted of a con- 
sideration of a room for The Gateway office in the new Print- 
ing Department. Last year the room assigned to The Gateway 
was found to be too small, and therefore the present office was 


retained. Dr. Newton announced 
that the room which had been built 
for the ladies’ cloakroom was not 
being used, and with a few minor 
changes this could be adapted to fit 
the needs of The Gateway. Changes 
would not be made for some time, 
since the Works Department is de- 
voting all their time to the com- 
pletion of the Varsity Cafeteria. 


The roof of the men’s showers in 


the Drill Hall, which was leaking — 


lest spring, has been repaired. : 
Frank Murphy presented the offi- 
cial report of the Students’ Union. 
As this report had not been audited, 
the general financial statement taken - 


from the report was approved. The — 


surplus from last year is expected 
to be more than $4,300. The Build- 
ing Fund after this term will total 


nearly $40,000.00. Since the audited — 


report was not in, Dr. Newton, 
chairman, appointed a committee 
consisting of Gerry Amerongen, 
President of the Students’ Union; 
Pat Routledge, Vice-President of 
the Students’ Union; Roma Ballhorn, 
President of Women’s Athletics, and 
Dr. Winspear and Dr. Sheldon to 
deal with the report when sub- 
mitted. ; 

One other difficulty which Mr. 
Murphy pointed out was that since a 
portion of Students’ Union fees was 
returned if the student left Uni- 
versity before the term was com- 
pleted, it was difficult to estimate 
exactly the amount of income from 
this source. 


Jack Forster, Secretary of the 
Students’ Union, presented the 
amendments to the Constitution. The 
first amendment, which admitted the 
Dentistry Faculty representative to 
the Union, was approved. Dr. 
ton pointed to an error in the Con- 


Approve Report on Student Affairs 


Consider New Office For 
Gateway; Constitutional — 
Amendments Accepted | 


FRANK MURPHY REPORTS ON FINANCES 


New- 


stitution which listed the Pharmacy _ 


Department under the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, whereas for a 
number of years it has been classi- 
fied under the Medical Faculty. 


Roma Ballhorn explained the pro- fe 


posed amendment to provide five 


points for basketball players who — 


have been taken from the Inter- 
faculty ranks and put on the Uni- 
versity farm team. These players, 
while they do not play for the 


Senior team due to lack of experi- 


ence, are barred from playing on © 


Interfaculty teams, and thus can- 
not be awarded points. The amend- 
ment was moved subject to the ap- 
proval of the Students’ Council. © 


Frank Murphy gave a report on 


the Christmas Fund Drive and on 
the Major War Drive. — 


Women’s Ec. Club 
Hears J. Pearson 
On “Allowances” 


Describes Australian System 


The second meeting of the 
Women’s Economics Club was held 
on Nov. 30, at the home of Prof. and 
Mrs, Elliott. 

An interesting paper was pre- 
sented by Janett Pearson on “Family 
Allowances in Canada.” The paper 
gave a short description of systems 
of family allowances now being tried 
in Australia and New Zealand. A 
discussion followed on the feasi- 
bility and need of such a system of 
children’s allowances in the post- 
war reconstruction in Canada. 

The next meeting of the Women’s 
Economics Club will be held on 
Jan, 11. 


FACULTY BADMINTON CLUB 


Dance on New Year’s Eve in Con- 
vocation Hall from 9 till 1. All 
faculty and staff members are in- 
vited. 


LOST 


Grants “Method of Anatomy.” 
Name and phone number inside. 
: Reward. Apply, J. A. MacKay. 


Varsity Choir Carols Over Station 2 
CKUA; Has Party Afterwards © 


On Friday, December 3, the Var- 


sity Choir, under the direction of 
Gwyneth Jones, presented a program 
of Christmas Carols to the Univer- 
sity audience over CKUA. It in- 
cluded such old favorites as Silent 
Night, Joy to the World, Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing, Infant Holy, 
Away in a Manger, and others. 


greatly enjoyed by all. ‘ 
After the broadcast, the choir took 
hours of partying. Some very in- 
with Helen Ireland (keeping her eye — 
on Norris) doing all the tal 
usual. A beautiful solo was rendered 


Sheasby, and a very dramatic pome 


McCalla kept the place howling all 
evening. 


lively sing-song on the blue and 
little green, but it must have been 
Anyway, the choristers are all 


begin practising some numbers for a 


to you all. se 


still alive, and right after Christmas — 
(if anyone is still here then) will 


University Musical Club program. 4 
Until then, a Harmonious Christmas — 


a 
“4 
es 
ae 


Being one of the first programs of 
Christmas music this season, it was 


over the Stelck home for a gay few 
tellectual (?) games were played, — 
king as 
(torn asunder) by “Galli Curci’” ‘ 
elocuted by Gwenny Jones. Madcap — 
After a luscious hotdog 
lunch, “les hommes” retired to the — 
kitchen to juggle the dishes, under — 
the capable direction of “Housewife” 
Loree. The finishing touch was a — 


white street car coming home. A — 
few of the passengers left looking a 


the swaying of the car (or could it _ 
have been the harmony, Ernie?). 
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. - « by the Deacon 


It was just another autumn day. 
The whole countryside was slowly 
turning to a warm golden hue. 
Fallen leaves, which lay in quaint 
patterns upon the cool bosom of the 
ancient earth, were frequently dis- 
turbed and rustled by the gentle 
zephyrs. It was on such a day as 
this that I strolled in carefree man- 
ner over the meadows’ dying carpet 
to the sentinel cliffs of the capa- 
cious sea. 

There I stood, exalted in my 
ecstasy, gazing away out to sea. 
Far below, the obstreperous waters 
lashed the weary rocks. Above, in 
a tensive sky of blue, a bank of 
immaculate cloud hung lazily. A 
solitary gull was tossed lightly about 
by the playful wind; while far out 
upon the horizon’s arch, a_ small 
schooner tried to conquer the in- 
surgent sea. I was viewing the won- 
ders and miracles of God’s creation. 
It was good to be alive. 

Then slowly, very slowly, the fiery 
spectre in the azure sky began to 


fade beyond the western haze. And 
as it went, bright silhouettes of gold 
were painted in the heavens. Finally 
it melted beneath the lips of the 
horizon to lift a distant land out of 
night’s darkness with a glorious sun- 
rise. The moments that followed 
were terribly silent; the sea grew 
calm; the breeze ceased sighing; the 
weary gull glided to it’s weedy nest; 
the schooner sailed slowly home- 
ward. And as the tenacious fingers 
of, twilight shadows clutched the 
craggy cliffs, another day—a beau- 
tiful, ordinary day—vanished and 
died forever. 

To me it was all the hopes, the 
dreams, the joys, I had ever wanted, 
realized. To me it could only be 
surpassed by the next day. “Twas 
then I wished that every man could 
live the life of darkness which only 
the blind know, and suddenly re- 
gain their vision. How differently 
they would feel. For just such a 
man was I. I had been blind; this 
was the first day I had ever seen. 


Gift Suggestions 


Gift Stationery 


25e to $2.75 


Pinaud’s Men’s Sets 


53.50 


Three Flowers Matched Make-up Sets... 
Marvellous Matched Make-up Sets 


DuBarry Sets 


$1.25 to 

evumane ph 80 
2.25 
$3.25 to $6.00 


Lentheric Ladies’ Sets 


$1.75 to $4.00 


Lentheric Men’s Sets 


$2.85 to $4.25 


De Raymond Colognes 


95c to $1.50 


Popular Games 


25c to $2.75 


$1.50 


Revlon Matched Sets 


Merrick Drug Stores Ltd. 


10866 92nd Ave. 
_ Phone 31554 


Garneau Theatre Bldg. 
Phone 34181 


HERE'S A TEA 


_ It's the Fastest in the World! 


who began writing when he was 16 
years old; and decided to give him- 
self until he was thirty to prove 
that he could write. That he proved 
his point is even now being herald- 
ed loudly by everyone, including 
Saroyan himself. 

William Saroyan developed his 
provocative style in a characteristic 
Saroyan manner — after a careful 
study of the pulp magazine stories, 
he dashed off ten which he thought 
followed the pulp pattern and sent 
them to the editors. Every one 
came back with rejection slips. This, 
Saroyan says, convinced him that 
he had to write in his own way, and 
not according to any set pattern. It 
has resulted in his highly subjective 
style that follows no formal narra- 
tive, and that has been both berated 
by critics and enthusiastically prais- 
ed as “imaginative, fresh, and ori- 
ginal.” 

When his first short story was 
accepted, “The Daring Young Man 
on the Flying Trapeze,” Saroyan was 
beside himself with joy. He wrote 
critics throughout the country, sent 
them messages bursting with the 
news of the great Saroyan. But, 
when his first book of short stories 
was published, the critics, to whom 
Saroyan had written so enthusi- 
astically, were laying for him with 
brickbats. They decided that he 
didn’t write short stories at all; he 
didn’t even write English; he was 
a “flash in the pan,” a fraud, an 
egomaniac, a fool. This book, how- 
ever, became a_ best-seller, and 
Saroyan remarked, “Maybe Ameri- 
can criticism is too far ahead of 
American writing, or American 
writing is too far ahead of American 
criticism. I take heads.” 

Saroyan has a reputation for being 
a prolific writer, and he is frank in 


& “describing himself as a “natural”. 
> has been known to turn out 


ee stories a day for a week. 
Tis debut as a playwright was 
de in 1938 with “My Heart’s in 


iu 
= 
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M TO MAKE! 


@ Smooth co-ordination... the result of months of intensive train- 
ing which make each man a specialist...and each team a complete 
fighting unit. Yes, these R.C.A.F. aircrews are examples of the finest 
fighting spirit known today. 


More keen-minded, intelligent young Canadians are needed for 


these great Teams. Your education will not stop. Your training in the 
R.C.A.F. might easily be a continuation of what you have already started. 


After the war you'll want a headstart in your chosen field. That’s 
what R.C.A.F. training will give you . . . training that develops a man 
mentally and physically . . . fits him for any line of endeavour he may 


choose. 


For full information, visit your nearest R.C.A.F. Recruiting Centre 


today. 


JOIN CANADA'S FIGHTING COMRADES OF THE SKIES 


* 
FASCINATING PEOPLE.... 
By Shirley Diamond 
“This is Saroyan,” -a young man|the Highlands.” No two _ critics 


seemed to agree on what the play 
really meant. Most critics found it 
strangely touching, and said it won 
for Saroyan an important niche in 
the hall of playwrights. Average 
playgoers, however, didn’t seem to 
know what it was all about. “The 
Time of Your Life,’ his second at- 
tempt, won both the Pullitzer Prize 
and the New York Critics’ Circle 
Prize. He is said to have written it 
in six days in a New York hotel 
room, Critics talked of its “origin- 
ality, force, freshness and humor.” 
George Jean Nathan inquired of 
those who would ask what it was 
all. about, if they would ask “what 
some of the greatest music ever 
composed is about.” 

Saroyan created a seven-day sen- 
sation when he refused the $1,000 
award that went with the Pullitzer 
Prize. In a long-winded statement 
explaining his refusal, Saroyan de- 
clared with his customary candor, 
“I believe that ‘The Time of Your 
Life’ is a good and perhaps great 
theatrical work. However, I do be- 
lieve in the essential and possible 
greatness of all my work, and I 
have always been opposed to awards 
in the realm of art.” Wealth pat- 
ronizing art, he added, seemed to 
him to be in bad taste. Critics were 
at a loss to’ explain his action, but 
one magazine editorial suggested 
that the resultant publicity Saroyan 
got for his rejection of the prize, 
“he couldn’t have bought for less 
than $1,500.” 

When the draft board threatened 
to interrupt his work, a friend sug- 
gested that he should get married 
and raise a family. He replied that 
there wasn’t enough time. 


The Critic’s Column 


By JIM SPILLIOS 


Dear Reader: 


: ; | statement, a sucker is born every 
This being my last spasm as a minute, is justified. 


However, I 


critic in the G-way, I would like to have taken the optimistic stand that 


tell you why the column was writ- | 
ten in the first place. A few of the 
many people who read this column 
have made kindly remarks about it. 
The most common remark being 
something about pouring acid over 
the page. I agree perhaps that it 
was caustic at times. Some have 
asked, “Isn’t there a movie you 
like?” There are. I have given 
favorable reviews, although few 
and far between, to movies which I 
thought justified their existence. 
But my humble crusade was moti- 
vated by the fairy tale. 

If a movie is to be a fairy tale, let 
the producer state that it is another 
Wizard of Oz, so that we may enjoy 
it as such. But when the picture 
deals with incredible members of 
the species homo-sapiens, with im- 
possible situations; when the picture 
makes exasperating demands on 
human credulity, it is time that some 
criticism: is made of Hollywood’s 
mass-production. One charmed soul 
mentioned that the purpose of going 
to a movie was to enjoy being fooled. 
Well, when a movie deals with hu- 
man problems (and the movies’ 
treatment always leaves a strong im- 
pression on th¢e cerebral cortex), 
then’ the least the audience could 
demand is a truthful treatment. The 
great problem besetting most people 
today is the distinction between fan- 
tasie and reality. What we think and 
would like to believe is going on is 
quite a different matter from what 
actually is going on. If we see a 


“There | picture a week, dealing with the 


is,” said the friend, “for Saroyan.” | former, and we accept it; then the 
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By Jack Yates 


It is unfortunate, I think, that such 
manifestations of the spirit of our 
University, as the Freshy hat of old, 
must be swept away by the rigor of 
our times. For Freshy hats were a 
manifestation of our University 
spirit, weren’t they? They recalled 
the new days here; the fresh days; 
the days when we came to lectures 
aflame with ambition, and stiffened 
with determination to hit this thing 
called culture hard—hard enough to 
break it up, analyze it, and digest it. 
Yes, Freshy hats were a part of our 
experience then, and we clung to 
them as we cling to memories—in 
an attempt to build a barrier against 
a possibly less pleasant future. 
Where have those hats gone? Some 
to the attics, I suppose, and some to 
the incinerators. But let me tell 
you of one Freshy hat—one symbol 
of the spirit of this institute of 
higher learning. 


It was at Fort Smith that I first 
saw this hat. Here, where the half- 
breeds love to sit in the summer sun, 
and Americans are driven to sit in 
smoldering smudges, and where 
Canadians perspire, and bustle, and 
hurry, this Freshy hat appeared one 
day. It was a high school boy who 
wore it, and manay a happy day it 
must have seen, for there was much 
laughter, and eagerness, and opti- 
mism among the group of young 
friends who accompanied the owner. 
Where he obtained it, I do not know. 
There were six of them then. Six 
happy boys who attacked with body 
and soul the grinding work of load- 
ing barges bound for places like 
Coppermine, Aklavik and Arctic 
Red River. Six happy boys whose 
work made the hulking stevedores 
growl, and rumble, and squirm with 
uneasiness, which had possibly a 
thread of shame in it. 


But they did not stay for long in 
this busy human ant-hill below the 
rapids of the Slave River. One day 
they steamed away on a Hudson’s 
Bay boat, bound for the Arctic. It 
must have been a glorious adventure 
to them then, that trip down the 
Slave, across Great Slave lake, and 
on, upon the great Mackenzie. 


I followed them part way some 
weeks later. We slid upon a smooth, 
watery highway which ran between 
dark, mysterious, bristling forests of 
spruce and pine and fir and poplar. 
The low banks were. sometimes 
splashed with the vivid fire weed, 
sometimes bare and sandy where the 
water had undercut, and sometimes 
level and refreshing where the trees 
drew aside to leave a tiny, grassy 
meadow. Here and there is a saw- 
mill, or a trapper’s cabin, or an In- 
dian tepee. But for miles between 
there is only the forest, and the 
bank and the river. The highway of 
the Slave winds much, and slips 
muddily and sluggishly along to- 
wards its mouth at the Great Slave 
Lake shore. 


Here, where it breaks from its 
banks, lives a man, alone. In winter 
he is a trapper, in summer he keeps 
the beacon lights which guide the 
boats bound in from the lake. He is 
a great lover of animals, having a 
group of friends consisting of a dog, 
a squirrel, a weasel, and two mice. 
He told me once he had had four 
mice before he adopted the weasel. 
And over this little group he reigns 
on the swampy shore of the mouth 
of the Slave. 


We crossed Great Slave Lake 
many times, much to the distress 
of at least one stomach. I hope 


there is no stormier body of water 
in the world. But in spite of the 
fact that it is as big and cold and 
cruel as winter ‘itself, yet it has its 
colorful myriad of rock islands to 
the east, its unknown wealth of gold 
to the north, and the everlasting, 
flowering forest to the west. After 
the mud of the Slave once settles 
from its water it is a clear, ever- 
changing, shimmering of colors, but 
impenetrable by the eye after a few 
of its hundreds of dark feet of depth. 

We saw the place where the Mac- 
kenzie starts, and swoops around its 
many islands. Cold and strong is 
this mightly stream, too. We stopped 
here, but the Freshy hat had gone on 
down the river to see Fort Simp- 
son, Fort Wrigley, Fort Norman and 
Tuktoyaktuk. It had gone where 
Mackenzie had been the first white 
man to go. It had gone through 
hundreds of miles of wild north 
country governed by the Mounties, 
and ruled by the bear and the wolf. 
It had gone where many a boyish 
dream had gone before. 


The Freshie hat came back, and 
we met it again at the source of the 
Mackenzie. The group of boys were 
still intact—except for one, One 
never came back, for he had slipped 
from a barge early one morning. 
They were not quite so happy now, 
these youngsters, but still they 
laughed. One had bought a police 
dog pup in MacPherson, and by the 
time it had reached Fort Smith it 
was spoiled beyond all hope of edu- 
cation. One had grown a beard— 
a little thin, perhaps, but still a 
beard. But their adventure was 
drawing toa close, and home was 
just over the horizon, warm and 
comfortable, and friendly. Home— 
with parents and friends to listen to 
tales of Canada’s great north! But 
with one friend less. 

We left them for the last time at 
Fort Smith. We went once more to 
the Mackenzie, and they to their 
homes in Edmonton and Calgary. 
We had a stormy crossing of the 
lake that time. That first morning, 
for instance, I awoke to see the 
wall going around in circles, and 
to feel my stomach going in the 
opposite direction. The fresh, cold 
air of the lake felt good when I 
finally reached the deck then, but 
trouble was all around us. The sky 
was angry, the wind was strong, and 
the barge we were towing was tak- 
ing water. None too soon, we 
reached the lee of an island where 
the waves no longer washed over 
the barge, and where we could 
pump it comparatively dry again. 
Finally the wind went down, the 
water became calmer, and we pro- 
ceeded to our destination. But a 
great deal of our good fortune was 
due to the fact that we had a num- 
ber of passengers on board who gave 
us willing hands in help. One of 
these was particularly interesting. 
His mouth was rather small for his 
tongue, it seemed, for it hung open; 
his forehead was low, and dark 
from tan and grime; his eyes were 
dull, and slow, and unintelligent; 
his body was short, and square, and 
powerful. Someone told me he was 
part Indian. Someone else told me 
he had just been released from jail. 
Be that as it may, we left him 
where the Mackenzie swoops around 
its many islands, and the last I saw 
of him he had still on his head that 
same Freshy hat—the symbol of the 
spirit of our University—our place 
of higher, cultured learning. 

I wonder where it is today. 


one is not born every minute, but 
every three minutes only; hence my 
column. ; 


If Hollywood could realize that the 
public does not like fanciful treat- 
ment of war and death, disease and 
heart-break, then perhaps young- 
sters and overgrown youngsters 
would get some value out of a 
serious movie. 


I'm not opposed to fantasies and 
fairy tales; I still read them, as a 
matter of fact. I am not opposed to 
musicales, except when they get a 
half-asinine plot to tie them to- 
gether. But what I do oppose is 
that the most important force in the 
entertainment world should fall so 
far below its strength and possible 
value by the selection of crass ma- 
terial. Also, I am opposed to un- 
real performances by actors, especi- 
ally those slick facile actors, like Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. In other words, 
the least we could expect is good 
technique on the part of the director, 
and seme effort on the part of an 
actor to be a human being. 

In passing, I would like to say I 
consider Walt Disney one of the 
great men of today. 

And here are a few messages I 
have received from various distin- 
guished personages: 

Dear Mr. Spillios: 

As we hear that this is to be your 
last effusion this season, we think it 
only just, in due recognition of your 
splendid work among us, to present 
you with some small symptom of re- 
cognition, some small momentum, 
before you leave us. Though you 
treat your subject with vitriolic 
vehemence, though your style is 


rotten and yourself a heck of a 
nuisance trying to get someone to 
type for you all the time, we still 
love you, Jim. Every night we'll 
rue the day you left us. 
Signed, 
THE SCRIBES. 

Thank you, Scribes, that makes 

the feeling mutual. 
Dear Mr. Spillios: 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the significance of the Critic’s 
Column in the affairs of the world 
today. In these days of spiritual 
darkness and moral uncertainty, 
these days of moral uncertainty and 
spiritual darkness, it is impossible to 
over-estimate the insignificance and 
inconsequentiality of a column such 
as yours. 
tion of life teaches that all life is 


I would like once again to say here 
that we should pay tribute to 
Canada’s magnificent achievement in 
the unprecedented crisis of this 
present struggle against the forces 
of anarchy. 

Signed, 

RT. HON. MACKENZIE KING, 

Prime Minister of Canada.* 

We reply with a quotation from 
Shakespeare: ‘ 

“Oh, hell! what have we here?”— 
Act 2, Se. 7, Merchant of Venice. 

*It is suspected that some of these 
letters may be forgeries. 
Dear Mr, Spillios: 


sweat and tears, Canada, under your 
inspiration, remained confident and 
true. Now the days are brighter, 
and when victory is won, you will 
be able to look back with just pride 
upon a record surpassed by none. 

: CHURCHILL. 
Dear Mr. Spillios: 


Yah she mush. Dobra, dobra. 
Tovarich. 
J. STALIN. 
Spesiba! Desvidanya, tovarich. 
Dear Mr. Spillios: é 
Schlemeil, I’m including you out! 
Yours respectably, 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN. 
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Laurel and Hardy, and 


Theatre Directory 


one week starting Friday, 


“The City That Stopped Hitler,” Stalingrad, and 
“Adventures of a Rookie.” 


STRAND—Friday, Saturday and Monday, “Lucky 
Jordan,” with Alan Ladd; also Don Ameche and 
Hazel Scott in “Something to Shout About.” Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, “Commandos Strike 
at Dawn,” with Paul Muni; also Donald O’Connor’ 


en Johnny Comes Marching 


GARNEAU — Friday and Saturday, “Jitterbugs,”. 


plus “Bombers Moon,” with 


George Montgomery.. Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
“Alaska Highway,” plus 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, “Pilot No. 5,” also 


“Mississippi.” 


PRINCESS—Friday and Saturday, Gary Cooper in 
“Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” also “Flight Lieuten- 


n. Monday, Tuesday and 


Wednesday, Bonita Granville in “Hitler’s Children,” 
also “My Favourite Wife, 


” 


with Cary Grant and 


one week starting Friday, 


“Frankenstein Meets the Wolfman,” with Patricia 
Knowles, Lon Chaney, and Bela Lugosi. 
VARSCONA—Friday, “The Chocolate Soldier,” with 
Nelson Eddy and Rise Stevens, plus “Sherlock 
Holmes in Washington,” with Basil Rathbone, 
Saturday, ‘Monday and Tuesday, “Stand by for 
Action,” with Robert Taylor and Charles Laughton; 


Ball.” Wednesday, Thurs- 


day and Friday, “A-Haunting We Will Go,” with 


an added feature. 


The spiritual interpreta- ~ 


sacred; otherwise you would be shot. - 


In the darkest days, of blood, toil, — 


’ 
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Take Five 


“Twas the night before Xmas, and all through the 


house, 


Uncle Siphonlip McGurgle was stalking a mouse, 
Which according to him, was scaring hell out of his 


pink elephants.” 


If there are two things that go together, they are 
the Xmas season and my Uncle, “Siphonlip McGurgle.” 
Every Yultide this long term liability on the family’s 
books creeps out of the attic to share in the festivities 
and Xmas spirit (preferably bottled). 
time when all old family ties get together (and I seem 


to receive most of them). 
Getting back to Uncle Siphonlip. 


Xmas, when being in a state of over-capacity, he was 
In order to fix the star on the 
extreme top he climbed three feet higher than the 
top rung of the step-ladder, and he came to rest half- 
way down (or looking at it from another way), half- 
Nobody noticed him until two days 
later when the power failed, and he was the only part 
of the tree-lighting system still aglow. 

And then there was the Xmas Eve he wobbled in 
late, put his socks to bed and hung himself over the 
fireplace. The next morning my young sister tried 
frantically to remove her new bicycle from his 


decorating the tree. 


way up the tree. 


oesophagus. 


One year Uncle Siphonlip decided he would get a 
Out he went taking sub- 


job for the Xmas season. 


scriptions from door to door for Xmas trees. 
later I had to bail him out of jail when his subscribers 
put in a complaint, presenting for evidence.a wide 
assortment of clothes and shoe trees. 

Uncle Siphonlip is from my dad’s side of the family. 


As my dad says: 


Yes, Xmas is a 


I remember one 


A week 


ations. 


..+.+ by The Deacon 


“Yes, he’s from my side all right— 
and one of these days I’m going to pry the leach loose.” 
At times, though, Uncle Siphonlip is a handy character 
to have around, Every Xmas we have what we call 
“Xmas Breath Pudding.” 
flavoring agent, we use Uncle Siphonlip’s beath. 

This same character makes a point of going the 
rounds each Xmas day. After the first ten or twelve 
visits, his head begins to make him like a revolving 
door—he sits on the curb and lets the houses make 
the rounds to him. 
realized there was no Santa Claus. 
between burps, “I believed in ole Saint Nick up until 
the last Great War. 
knew it was a blast.” 

The amusing part is Uncle Siphonlip is an ex- 
college man. He was registered in Honors Chemistry. 
The discovery came in his second Jab experiment. He 
was supposed to end up with nitrogen sulphate. As he 
says, “I got off the track and ended up with ‘ryeogin’s 
myfate’.” And since that day it has been. As a matter 
of fact, he has been elected for the last 20 years as 
“The number one argument for temperance.” 

So that is my Uncle Siphonlip McGurgle. The guy 
who says, “The test of true love is the character who 
doesn’t give his girl anything for Xmas, and can still 
get a date with her after Xmas.” 

To all who “Take Five,” may your stockings be as 
well filled as Betty Grable’s. 
Be Around,” apply to all in regard to your examin- 


Instead of using rum as a 


I once asked“ him when he first 
“Well,” he said 


But when prohibition came in I 


And may the song, “I'll 


P.S.—‘Xmas comes but once a year, 
And I hang mistletoe from ear to ear.” 


slide rule slants 


It seems that no matter what 
form you poke fun at some ele- 
ments around here, they are bound 
to label it “smutty,” and go out to 


make life miserable for you. Why ; 


anything other than fun should be 
poked in these columns is beyond 
our comprehension. However, those 
who are looking for smutty ma- 
terial will always find it, and they 
will read these columns to fit their 
own warped minds. 

The Engineers have never yet 
tried deliberately to hurt anyone, 
and there is no reason to start now. 


That worried look that appeared 
on every Engineer’s face these past 
few weeks has not been caused, as 
most people thought, by the prox- 


imity of examinations. Those faces 


There are still those who maintain 
that the best way to keep in condi- 
tion is to take in every show in town, 
or relax over four hours of snooker 
every. night. 

But probably the most unique 


have now blossomed forth with | system was that adopted by a bloke 


Churchill Stoogies to celebrate a 
new arrival on the E.S.S. Execu- 
tive. It’s another “Butch,” and the 
proud popa is our honarary presi- 
dent, “Chic Thorssen. 


While you are in the midst of 
“Hitting the Books” for these Cam- 
rose quizzes, it might be interesting 
to study the technique of a few of 
those who have passed through 
these halls. 

In the past (before Hitler put the 
lock on the wine cellar) there have 
been those who maintained that the 
best way to study was with Johnny 
Walker or old man Henessy’s Three 
Stars doing the punctuation for you. 


= 
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Happy New Year 
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answering to the name of Bud Love, 
who graced these halls until last 
year. Bud had a system which he 
called “Love’s Labors Lost,” or 
“Put that Size Twelve Down, Shel- 
don, Put that Size Twelve Down.” 

The system worked like this. 
Every afternoon at four chimes our 
hero-would leap into bed and stay 
there until midnight. Whereupon he 
would get up and study until Var- 
sity opened at eight. 

Why Bud ever started this sys- 
tem, no one really knows, but it has 
been rumored that he had a virtual 
monopoly with the Rosies on the 
Swing Shift (in case you didn’t 
know, the swing shift is usually be- 
tween four in the afternoon and 
midnight). 

If any of you have cause to doubt 
this story, you might check with 
any of those who used to notice 
Bud’s pajamas hanging down below 
his pants. 


During his fourth year a civil 
engineer usually pays a visit to the 
local sewage disposal plants. You 
can imagine their surprise this year 
when a group of fellows tried to 
enter one of the nearby plants, they 
found an indignant caretaker block- 
ing their way and threatening blue 
murder unless they made tracks in 
the opposite direction. 

Now, the slide rule men knew 
that in some cases sewage was pretty 
valuable stuff, but they had no de- 
signs on it, and they promised the 
man that they wouldn’t steal any 
when his back was turned. Even 
that didn’t work. Finally they got 
it across to the gentleman that they 
were Varsity students, and that 
they’d just like to look around. But 
that only made it worse until they 
proved their status as Engineers by 
blowing at the foam on one of the 
tanks, 

After that the poor caretaker ex- 
plained his position. Apparently 
last summer, in the course of their 
studies, some Meds had paid a visit 
a the plant, and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

Within the ground of the plant 
there are two large settling tanks 
which are used for exactly that 
purpose. Raw sewage is dumped 
into the tanks, where some of the 
solid material is allowed to settle 
out. Suddenly in the midst of the 
Meds’ visit there was a loud splash, 
and one of the docs was on the in- 
side looking out. Now, we wouldn’t 
say that this fellow jumped in of 
his own free will, but you know how 
hot it gets in the summer—and beer 
has to ferment, too. 

Well, the poor caretaker had to 
chase the bewildered and —— doc- 
tor out of his tank and dry the poor 
dear off. It wouldn’t be fair to 
mention the poor doc’s name, as the 
co-eds might, have some scruples, 
but if you'll send your name and 
address along with two box tops 
from 12,000 KVA generators, we'll 
send it to you by return mail. 

So when it comes your turn to 
visit the local sewage disposal plant, 
don’t think that you’re not welcome 
—it is just because they don’t want 
any more Meds polluting their 
sewage. 

Best wishes, and we'll be seein: 
you. 


THOSE DEAR OLD EXAMS 


By MAR MACLEOD 


Apparently one graduation present 
every University student gets free 
of charge is that glorious gift of 
advising other University students 
not to waste their time as they did, 
and—so.as not to feel left out, I’m 
going to start advising too—or may- 
be that’s just an excuse to talk about 
University, because I got that other 
gift at graduation too—the one which 
casts a spell on our life at the U. of 
A. and suddenly makes us realize 
that we never really lived till we 
got there—putting on those short 
years we spent there, a soft rosy 
glow which makes even final exams 
seem like a meeting of the Tuesday 
night bridge club. 

But there I go—already you can 
see that the advice idea has passed 
away—I’ve forgotten what I was 
going to advise anyway, and all I’m 
dying to do is to talk about Univer- 
sity for as long as the kind editor 
of The Gateway can stand it. 

What leads to all this reminiscing 
is a little article I noticed in the 


Journal about Christmas examina- 
tion requirements which I guess 
you’ve all studied to o— and of 
course that took me back to. one 
dreary day last winter when the 
same kind of notice in The Gateway 
sunk everyone into a month long 
frenzy of midnight oil, black coffee 
and cigarrette butts—that was the 
day that Tuck was filled to over- 
flowing all day (the Library was 
bare)—everyone had to skip what- 
ever lecture was at hand to discuss 
the problem of passing those quizzes 
over a coke in Tuck. Worried 
parents receieved brief and dreary 
notes reading thus, “Sorry, can’t 
write; have just found out I’m going 
to have to leave Varsity at Christ- 
mas. Lots of love. — Maisie.” 
(Usually followed by the familiar 
postscript remembered even in times 
of stress: “P.S.—I can’t possibly do 
my Christmas shopping on the 
money I’ve got—M.”) Well, won- 
der of wonders, Maisie did manage 
to pull through in most cases; her 


HOMO SAPIENS 


METAMORPHOSIS 


By Patter Puff 


One of the most critical and certainly one of the most bewildering 
stages in the development of a young male of the “Homo Sapiens” species 
is the stage in which he casts off his shell as a civilian and adopts that of a 
soldier. It is rather a long process, and very often never reaches com- 
pletion. Frequently his development is not a balanced one. To illus- 
trate: his body may become very fit while his mind becomes more ‘that 
of a civilian from day to day. Or his body may become limp and 
indolent, while his mind is quite content, life just couldn’t be this way in 
civilian life. Or an extreme the other way: the mind may become very 
militant while the body, unable to develop as quickly as the demands 
made upon it, becomes a wreck—a monument to destruction. 

Ahem! To show why this could happen, let us follow the course of 
events that accompany this period of metamorphosis of “Yours Truly”. 
In civilian life some knew me as “Patter Puff’. I now have a number. 

After carefully wiping my feet on the “Welcome mat,” I made my way 
cautiously through medicals, interviews, M tests and many yards of red 
tape. Everything was done in the typically army manner “en masse,” 
that is, all but the interviews. The interviewer, un-army like, handles 
only individuals. 

An important step in induction is the medical. Since I belong to the 
clan of “easy blushers,” my color the day of the medical was very good 
—passed category Al. 

The way in from here was carefully supervised by several competent 
guides. (All members of the “Civilian Salvage Committee”). Along the 
way they insisted on my writing a test familiarly known as an “M test”. 
The object of this test was to fit me by psychological means into some 
unfamiliar niche in this new life. The choice of the niche I was to fill 
was, of course, greatly influenced by the quotas there were to fill. But 
there were men on these committees who are able to ease one quite 
smoothly into one’s unfamiliar niche. 

It is often said that, “It is a long road that knows no turning,” but it 
could also be said that “It is a long road that knows no surprises.” While 
trying patiently to adjust my frame to a formless bench I noticed some 
C.W.A.C’s with everything my bench lacked (surprise?) Unfortunately, 
before my wolfish beam became focused they disappeared. Finally after 
a long wait, a soldier led me 1o a chair in another room, “another formless 
fit” I could feel. But when my eyes became focussed, the fit was for- 
gotten. There before me was one of the C.W.A.C’s—what a voice, what a 
form! Nor was it a dream; she was real. : 

Now my color was good, and I soon saw to my surprise there were 
others, all lovely. Since I had just returned from the North, this pre-ed 
too much for my poor vocal cords. Fortunately her persuasive powers 
proved to be greater than my paralysis—she not only got answers to 
pertinent questions, but talked me out of my registration card as well. 
Soon after they asked me to kiss a book—what_a request! Why a book 
with those lovely creatures about? I won a smile from one that left me 
tongue-tied for a week. 

Now came the molting stage—change into army dress. A compara- 
tively short period of time is taken for this, but there are often com- 
plications in the aftermath. There is, it seems, a way of wearing them. 

Now I must digress here, while I explode an old theory. You have 
all heard of the old theory concerning army dress—two sizes only, too 
large and too small? Please don’t believe it. The Q.M. stores are a foxy 
lot; they know that you have heard of that old saying and are prepared 
for you. I found out. They found a fit for me, or rather nearly a fit. It 
was close in spots. It was such an in-between fit (nothing better and 
plenty worse) that I finally became resigned to my lot. Occasionally there 
would be a soldier about who did seem to have a perfect fit. Invariably 
upon enquiry I would find that this fortunate had some deformity. As 
you can plainly see, this “too large and too small’ theory is only pretty 
skilful propaganda from the Q.M. stores. 

Living “en masse” also calls for some adjustments. If you showed no 
consideration for others before you joined the army, you would learn to— 
soon. Many old hands have learned that boots carefully thrown are quite 
persuasive. One party found after a lengthy investigation that the 
largest class of inconsiderates consist of those who prevent you from 
grabbing forty winks during the day and extends to those who keep you 
awake at night. 

Upon induction, I felt that to become a wearer of khaki I would 
become quite a man. But do you know what has happened to Me? 
Now, daily, I must make my bed, fold my blankets, wash my clothes, 
iron them, darn socks and sew on buttons. Now, I ask you, is that fair? 
You’ve no idea how tidy they have made me. They even made a daily 
dipper out of me 

Someone has ventured a good reason for this. He thinks that some 
brass hat must have a very influential wife (does that make her dif- 
ferent?), who has insisted that we soldiers learn how our better halves 
live. If I could only learn who it was. 

Another thing that proved demoralizing was the fact that correct dress 
doesn’t mean bow tie and tails. They insisted upon my dressing just like 
any other picket in the fence, the N.C.O’s being the gate-posts (bigger and 
wooden headed). It’s a great game—you should try it sometime. Shorts 
and puttees are good for laughs—the lanky and bowed limbs—T’ll let you 
picture it. ' 

There is one thing I very nearly forgot to tell you. To survive in the 
army, you must remember, table manners are not used. The word 
“Please” only gets results when someone is caught off guard. According 
to my theory, the surprise element is what counts. I became pretty 
hungry before I learned this. : 

There is no need to follow the metamorphosis through basic and 
advanced training. You now have a very general idea of what changes a 
young male faces in the various stages. In the end, you have a very fit 
and neat appearing young man. He may wish to be a civilian, but don’t 
offer him a discharge—that “something about the army life” has him. 
If you don’t believe me, try it. Cos €CxD: 


~The Management and Staff of 


VARSITY TUCK SHOPS 


parents weren’t so lucky, after the | 
nervous strain of going through 
three or four of those letters, but 
after all, they should have known 
better after a life-time of Maisie. 
And here, of course, comes the in- 
evitable advice — don’t tell your 
parents you’ve flunked out until | 
you really have. Remember, they’ve | 
got nerves, too. : 


Pembina’s Last Christmas 


The last Christmas Pembina saw 
was, I suppose, just old stuff to her, 
but to us who were very green | 
Freshettes and who had accepted 
the Junior’s advice “nobody works 
before Christmas” as gospel, it was 
probably the most hectic we’d ever 
been through. First of all, there! 
was a ‘flu epidemic which swept: 
through the residences and brought 
with it not only a temperature of 
a hundred and three, but a release 
from Christmas exams as well—I 
was one of the poor unfortunates 
who couldn’t get the ’flu and the 
temperature in spite of all the ming- 
ling with the germ-laden invalids 
possible, but had to be satisfied 
with the exams instead. 

There was one particularly dreary 
night when the poor misled Fresh- 
ettes of Pembina suddenly realized 
that the Zoology exam fell due the 
next day and that we had been 
double-crossed by our friends the 
Juniors, and that if we were going 
to make even twenty per cent in 
that exam something would have to 
be done, and quickly. Most of us 
saw the grey dawn break after a 
sleepless night, during which we 
wasted at least five hours seeing 
how our neighbors across the ‘hall 
were faring with their zoo, and 
finally in having hysterics in the 
pitch dark when a_ kind-hearted 
Junior blew out the fuses while 
concocting coffee on her hot plate to 
pour over our tired tonsils. 

Along with memories of exams 
come pictures of those nasty little 
schedules we all used to make—you 
know, just like budgets—divide up 
all you have to do in the time 
you've got, and then a week later 
when the time has gone, but the 
work hasn’t, you make a new one. 
My limit was seventeen schedules 
for one set of exams, but I remem- 
ber some curtains which were de- 
corated with as many as twenty-five 
during one examination season. It’s 
a funny thing, but all the reminisc- 
ing I seem to do these days is about 
exams—really, kids, you’d be amaz- 
ed what fun they seem to be after 
youre fairly well convinced that 
you'll never write another. 

Well, I've rambled long enough, 


Oomph at Seben 


A woman’s most delightful age is 
seven. At seven she sits on a man’s 
knee without hesitation, affected or 
genuine, and without putting the 


knee to sleep. She enjoys listening ae 


to him, encourages him to talk, and 
believes any story he tells. Her 
curiosity over what became of his 
hair is sometimes embarrassing, but 
her sympathy with him in his loss 
is unquestionably sincere. 


| state of his exchequer and never too 


proud to accept pecuniary aid, she 
is no gold digger whose gratitude is 


measured by the amount of the con- 


tribution. For as little as two cop- 
per cents she will bear-hug his 
spectacles all out of shape, and he 
feels sure she means it. At seven 
she is more or less front-toothless, 
to be sure. But then she doesn’t 
yet chalk her nose or paint her 
nails, and she hasn’t begun to use 
tobacco. All in all, a charming age! 
—Kditorial in N.Y. Times. 


and my advice hasn’t panned out at 
all—of course, if any of us were back 
we'd do a lot more work, never go 
near the Tuck shop, never leave an 
essay till the last night, and never 
have to do any last minute cram- 
ming (the foregoing is the theme 
song of every graduate!). : 

But, of course, this all leads up to 
the only advice I can think of, and 


While 
;unduly interested, perhaps, in the 


that’s—pass those exams if it kills 


you, kids. Take care of the Uni- 
versity for us, and a merry Christ- 
mas to you all. ; 
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WELL, FRESHIES! 


Well, Freshies, our first Varsity 
Christmas has at last rolled around 
—time enough to lean back and 
count our blessings. Of course, ’m 
admitting there have been points on 
the negative side, but generally the 
- scales have tipped in the positive 

_ direction, haven’t they? Our days 
have usually begun with the in- 
cessant ring of the alarm—that’s 
not good, especially when it sounds 
like a machine-gun fired on a cow- 
bell, as mine does. On the other 
hand, our nights have been cram- 
med with feverish study, punctuated 
by thoughts of service in the front 
or back of street cars, as the case 
may be. And those grizzly quizzes 
—well, nuff said. 


But did I say something about 
blessings? Well, perhaps we’d better 
think for a while of the ather side 
—the countless new friends we have 
made, of the thrills of the Wauneita, 
Ladies’ Daze, the Prom—everything 
done on a larger scale than ever 
done at high school, but we all got 
into the swing of things. We really 
felt welcomed by Freshman Intro- 
duction Week—doesn’t it seem years 
ago now? But there'll be time 


enough to dig up the past when we 
want to impress the old high school 
crowd back home. So a word about 
what’s in store. 

However uncertain our future 
may look right now, there lies be- 
fore everyone the Christmas holi- 
days! Ten beautiful days during 
which the alarm won't ring, and 
studies will be forgotten. For many 
of us, it means home again, and 
everything that goes with home at 
Christmas time. But for all of us it 
means renewed use of the radio and 
chesterfield—without a twinge of 
conscience, that is. We can even 
thrill to the latest adventures of 
Alley Oop—refer to yours truly for 
a brief of past episodes (I never 
miss). 

Yes, we never tire of Christmas, 
of presents and shopping (quiet, 
please), of turkey and pudding, the 
fireplace and Christmas trees. Every- 
one likes to hear the beautiful carols 
and the story of how it came to pass 
as shepherds watched their flocks 
by night. 

What I’m trying to do is wish 
every one of you a merry Christmas 
and the very best in the New Year. 
Don’t forget to look me up some- 
time—the Selective Service will be 
pleased to forward my address. 


The women’s fraternities have decided to send no 
Christmas cards this year, and Panhellenic, therefore, 


Ye _ wishes to take this opportunity of extending Season’s 
Greetings to all its friends—faculty and student-body. 
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The Balance Sheet 


My mind is a perfect blank—per- 
haps I’ve been studying too hard, or 
something. But an afternoon of 
swatting at that. Commercial Law is 
just about too much for my feeble 
brain. However,-.to get along to 
more interesting (?) things. 

If you had happened along -on 
Monday night, December 6, about 
seven, at the corner of Jasper and 
101st, you might have thought that 
the Commerce Club was holding a 
meeting on the street corner. But, 
no, we were just waiting for Bob 
Purvis, who was to lead us _ half- 
way across the country (at least, so 
it seemed to us) to go on a tour of 
Aircraft Repair. Bouquets to the 
Freshmen for their turnout! They 
put the Juniors to shame—only one 
of them turned up at the appointed 
place—and even the Seniors ought to 
blush with shame, although they had 
a handful turn out. Well, at ten past 
seven (the hour scheduled was 
seven sharp), Purvis turned up, and 
we all gleefully boarded a street car, 
mobbing the conductor and every- 
one else in our way. Morley Tanner 
was complaining bitterly that he 
had forgotten to get a transfer from 
the other car—and in the hubbub, 
we overheard Jim McPhail trying 
to convince one of the Freshettes 
that you can get half-hour stopover 
transfers in Edmonton. After about 
half an hour of riding a la Tooner- 
ville Trolley, we got the high sign 
that it was time to get off. We 
were somewhere, we thought, but 
we sure didn’t know where. How- 
ever, a couple of Edmonton old- 
timers in our party seemed to know 
where we were going, so we just 
followed. We trudged along a rail- 
way track for a while, then on a 
wooden sidewalk. Suddenly, some- 
one, said, “Here we are.’ And so 
we were. 

Well, the next thing was to get by 
the guards. Apparently they hadn’t 
been notified of our visit, and were 
getting ready to barricade them- 
selves in their little hut, thinking we 
were a bunch of saboteurs, or some- 
thing. We finally managed to talk 
them into ’phoning the gentleman 
with whom our arrangements had 
been made — and, their suspicions 
proving unjustified, the gentlemen 
of the gate let us in. 
signing on the dotted line, however, 
and receiving a badge which was to 
be a sort of pass. These badges were 
labelled “Temporary”, and on read- 


{ 

‘ing this, a certain Freshette named 
i Peggy groaned, “But it won’t be 
temporary after Christmas!” Bob 
Wilson just about got us thrown out 
when he asked, “Shall I leave my 
time-bombs here?” 


The guard who took us around 
was a good-natured fellow—so the 
tour wasn’t too much of a strain on 
him. He took us into all the various 
plants, and patiently answered the 
questions fired at him by the more 
mechanically - minded Commerce 
men. The boys made quite a hit with 
the women on duty — talk about 
wolfing, tsk, tsk—you should have 
heard the whistling and howling as 
we went by. After about an hour 
of finding out what's what with 
the place, we signed out and de- 
parted. The tour was fun for those 
who weren’t too busy scabbing that 
night—and to those who didn’t come, 
we might say that you missed some- 
thing. 

A passing thought: Wonder what 
scandalous stuff Ev Shiplett keeps 
in that little book that has caused 
so much talk in the Freshman class. 
Judy Shapiro found it after Ev had 
lost it for a whole week, but she 
says that when she noticed that the 
first page had nothing but girls’ 
names on it, she figured it was sort 
of personal, and didn’t go any fur- 
ther. We're told it’s quite a little 
volume, and anyone interested in 
blackmailing should get in touch 
with it. 

The Commerce gang has been 
struck with the wonderful notion of 
writing to ex-Commerce kids in the 
services. So far, we’ve noticed a 
letter being written to Bob Meston 
(he was before our time, so we were 
told we couldn’t write to him!). 
Something which we are sure must 
be original so far as letters go is the 
one to Clare Steilo. In the form of 
a balance sheet, only labelled Un- 
balanced. Sheet, the messages are 
written under the various headings. 
Wonder why the girls were told to 
write under Assets! The fellows 
even got together and bought Clare 
a ticket on the Law Club raffle. By 
the way, Clare at present is stationed 
at Camp Borden, in case you were 
wondering. 


Now that I am thoroughly bee- 
fuddled, I think maybe I’d better 
take a few minutes to rest before I 


Not before | 


get back to the Companies Act. 
Merry Christmas to all, especially 
the Commerce people (this class dis- 
tinction!)—hope to see you after the 
holidays — I’ve’ got my fingers 
crossed! 


WOMEN AND THE WAR 


By M.H. 


War has disrupted all parts of our 
national life, none more than the 
life of women. It has uprooted and 
rearranged men’s lives, but its ef- 
fect on women’s has been equally 
hard. In war, woman’s job has 
always been the difficult one of 
waiting at home, trying to keep 
normal things normal and ready to 
pick up at the beat where they left 
off. This war has at least permitted 
women to get a little nearer the 
front line, to do more than remain 
cheerful and pack food parcels. Be- 
sides the traditional nursing, women 
have taken over many jobs formerly 
held by men. There is still the 
waiting, however. Change and ac- 
tion can somewhat dull the sharp 
edge of loneliness and fear, but 
women are still on the home front. 


In the first place, war upsets the 
normal future of most women, that 
is, marriage. A small minority of 
women really want careers; the rest 
want homes and husbands. With 
the advent of war, many are faced 
with the problem of whether to 
marry immediately or wait until the 
war is over. If they marry at once, 
assuming their husbands have 
volunteered or are liable for mili- 
tary service, they will have a few 
days, weeks, or, if they are excep- 
tionally lucky, months of married 
life, but they will also have years 
in that curious pupa stage of being 
married to an absent husband—a 
state more lonely and trying than 
the single. Moreover, people change 
over a period of years, especially if 
apart, and in different environ- 
ments. Letters are not a very satis- 
factory. chain, and a few weeks of 
marriage is not a firm foundation 
for a future home. There is the 
possibility, too, of real widowhood 
when the girl will have to support 
herself and possibly a family. On 
the other hand, if the couple decide 
to wait, they may never marry. The 
boy may be killed. They may just 
drift apart. In the latter case, how- 
ever, they are both free if they 
decide someone else is the right 
person. They have missed a few 
weeks of happiness, but perhaps 
saved a lifetime of misery. 

If the couple are married, the wife 
may be lucky enough to be able to 
accompany her husband. This will 
probably mean setting up house- 
keeping in a horse stall or making a 
home of a piano box, but it has its 


moments, and it at least bears a 
faint resemblance to family life. 
Anyway, travel is broadening. There 
are many, however, whose husbands 
are immediately sent overseas. 
These are left to stay home with the 
family, providing they have that 
wonderful cushion, or to find a job. 
In either case, they are living in a 
state of suspended animation, with 
the mail their one bright spot and 
work their only outlet. Some war 
wives try to raise a child. This 
gives them a new and absorbing in- 
terest and a strong link. It is, 
nevertheless, a difficult task, as 
child-rearing is usually a co-opera- 
tive enterprise involving both 
parents. 


The other aspect of women and 
war is the war jobs and the auxi- 
liary services. Women have taken 
men’s places in business, in in- 
dustry, in transportation, in public 
utilities, in radio, and in almost 
every field. A great many women 
will be quite ready to give back 
their jobs the minute the men re- 
turn, but a great many won’t. They 
like the comradeship and the in- 
terest and excitement of working 
with other people, the competition 
and the co-operation, all of which 
are missing in the family kitchen. 
They like the monthly pay cheque. 
It gives them more money than they 
ever had before and a nice feeling of 
independence. Many like the work 
they are doing. A variety- of new 
and interesting jobs is for the first 
time open to women, especially in 
science, and intelligent women en- 
joy the challenge to their intellect 
and ability. When the war is over, 
it will cause considerable hardship 
and bitterness to shift the women 
out of these jobs. The war has 
hustled women from their homes. 
It will take more than the peace to 
push them back in again. 

Finally there are the women in the 
auxiliary services. These girls have 
voluntarily given up their freedom, 
their privacy, their pretty clothes, 
and the many little things that are 
so important to women, to do their 
part. There is, of course, their 
critics say, the glamor of a uniform. 
Not a woman’s uniform, There is 
perhaps a certain thrill in the op- 
portunity to travel and to be part of 
a group, but is a small compensation 
for exchanging your comfortable 


home for a bunk in a barracks, as 
anyone who has tried it will assure 


ead 
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Your Christmas Cards 


FREE 


At Your University Book Store 


The folder in them holds war savings stamps— 
just put on as many as you wish 


AND MAKE IT A WHITE CHRISTMAS 


How Your Blood is Used 


Co-operating with the Department 
of National Defence and the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, the Red Cross in- 
augurated its Blood Donor Service 
in January, 1940. Through a chain 
of Red Cross Blood Donor Clinics, 
thousands of citizens have made 
voluntary contributions of their 
blood. This blood, after processing, 
is shipped to Britain, or such other 
locations as may require it, in the 
form of pooled and dried blood 
serum for transfusion use among 
armed forces and bombed civilians, 
and has proved an invaluable ally 
to medicine in the cases of shock or 
hemorrhage. 


This service offers -an excellent 
personal opportunity to individuals 
between the ages of 18 and 55 to be 
of concrete assistance to those suf- 
fering from the hardships of battle. 
There is no more satisfactory or 
dramatic sight than to see a person, 
maybe a wounded member of our 
own forces, a little child, or a brave 
British mother, who, at the point of 
death from loss of blood, is rapidly 
brought back to life, the color re- 
turning to the lips and cheeks in 
the course of a few minutes as a 
result of a transfusion. 


The term “Blood Transfusion” 
means the transference of blood 
from one person to the circulation 
of another. It is a minor medical 
procedure, but of major life-saving 
significance. In the last world war, 
the lives of many wounded men 
were saved solely by a transfusion. 


The scope and value of trans- 
fusions have been greatly increased 
by comparatively recent discoveries 
of research workers, including those 
of Canadian universities. These 
have proved that by removing the 
red blood cells from the whole 
blood and processing the remaining 
serum into a pooled and dried pow- 
der form, it retains its effectiveness 


THE NURSES SPEAK 


You have all heard that nurses are 
unsentimental 

And lacking in ribbons and frills, 

We realize that after a day on the 
wards 

We are apt to give people the chills. 

But believe it or not, we’re guar- 
anteed human, 


.-And especially at this time of year, 


Though our shoes are worn thin and 
our hair’s turning gray, 

And the old age pension draws near. 

We all rally our strength and join 
in the chant, 

Though it’s neither unique nor yet 
clever— 

We'd like to wish all the old Varsity 
gang 

The happiest Christmas ever. 


A BRITISH MOTTO 


“We shall not flag or FAIL.” (Re- 
printed especially for students at 
this time.) 


Was it merely the son of Joseph 
and Mary who crossed the world’s 
horizon nineteen hundred years ago? 
Your own heart must answer: “My 
Lord and my God.” 


you. Life at an air force station or 
in an army camp is not just a pre- 
lude to matrimony. Socially, it is 
extremely restricted and not par- 
ticularly pleasant. The comradeship 
of serving, of living co-operatively, 
has some attraction, but these girls, 
too, are working because of the war. 
They have been uprooted and will 
have to be replanted. 

One of the most interesting ques- 
tions to be answered in the post- 
war period is whether these changes 
and adaptations in women’s lives 
will have any permanent effect. Will 
the new independence and _indi- 
vidual personal responsibility re- 
main? Will women keep the ad- 
vances they have made as a result 
of this war, or wlil they slide back? 
Women moved forward a little: be- 
cause of the last war. Even a greater 
number will be left to fend for 
themselves after this. Perhaps the 
advance will be greater. 


TO 


CIVE HIM BLOOD 


R. 
REGISTER AT YQUR NEAREST 
RED CAOSS BLOOD DONOR 
CUNIG 


VE 


as a transfusion agent in treatment 
of shock and other conditions. When 
placed in sealed containers, this 
dried serum can be kept indefinitely 
and given as a transfusion to a per- 
son of any blood type by simply 
dissolving in distilled sterilized 
water. 

It is for the preparation of this 
life-giving serum that the Red Cross 
is giving you this privilege of en- 
listing as a Voluntary Blood Donor 
and of making this valuable contri- 
bution to our country’s war effort. 
The Need 

The need is both great and ur- 
gent. The reserve of serum re- 
quired for our Canadian forces in 
action is far from acquired, and 
great quantities, as well, are needed 
for Great Britain’s casualties. The 
blood of five donors is needed for 
the treatment of one wounded man. 

The Canadian Red Cross was ask- 
ed to organize and operate sufficient 
clinics throughout Canada to obtain 
3,000 donations a week, or a total 
of 150,000 donations for the year 
1942. A minimum of 50,00 donors 
must be enlisted. 


The Procedure 

After enlisting, and when your 
blood is required, you will be noti- 
fied by telephone or otherwise at 
least three days in advance of your 
appointment, and the exact time and 
place of this appointment will be 
confirmed by postcard. Arrange- 
ments will also be facilitated as far 
as possible for your attendance at 
the clinic, so that you may not 
suffer any unnecessary inconveni- 
ence. 

The actual taking of the blood is 
painless, and if you are in average 
good health and between the ages of 
18 and 55, there is practically no 
possibility of ill-effect. A local 
anaesthetic is given, the arm punc- 


tured with a needle, and 420 c.c’s of 
your blood are taken. The proce- 


|dure takes only about 15 minutes, 


and you will be able to return to 
your work or home after a short . 
interval. 

To prevent the serum from being 
too fatty, donors are asked to eat 
nothing containing fat for break- 
fast or before attending the clinic. 
Have a good dinner the preceding 
evening, and for breakfast eat plen- 
tifully of fat-free foods. 


The number of times you will be 
called upon to donate will depend 
upon the number of donors who en- 
roll ,and also the duration of the 
war, but in any case it will not be 


more often than once in every eight 


weeks. 

An enrollment book is forwarded 
to each donor, in which is a record 
of his blood donations. Also, a 
specially designed lapel button is 
given each donor after the third — 
donation of blood. 

Representing the University, I ap- 
peal to my fellow students to aid 
the Red Cross in their donations. If 
you can’t be a private. be a cor- 
puscle. : 
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Fashion 
Dress Shoppe 


Fashion Firsts are First 
at 
THE FASHION 


10146 Jasper Avenue 


Prer 


The Challenger Watch 


advertises its chief virtue 
.. ALWAYS ON TIME. 


14 kt. natural gold case, 
full-jewelled Challenger 
movement. Handsome 
metal presentation case. 

50.00 


Challenger Watches are ser- 
viced in our own Stores across 


THE GATEWAY 


wishes all of its readers 


cA Uery Merry Christmas 
and 
cA Happy ‘New Year 
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Dear Santa: ; 

The way all the students are beginning to yawn 
over their books, Yehudi fi they probably 
wouldn’t get around to writing r annual gimme’s 
to you. So he decided to take matters into his own 
hands and tell you just what some of the students 
really want. 

“As I was going up the stair, 

I met a man who wasn’t there, 

He wasn’t there again today, 

I wish, I wish he’d go away.” 
(Oh, oh, wasn’t going to bother you with my hang- 
over, Santa.) 

Last week the Junior Prom was held at the Mac. 
~ Most of the girls looked good enough to decorate a 
Christmas tree (and some of the couples could have 
been placed fairly high on the branches at that). 
Among the crowd, Yehudi saw Jean Massie and Bob 
Renner, Cappy Kidd and Sheila McCrea having them- 
selves a good time. Virg Thompson and Don Marshall 
were there too. Rumor has it, Santa, that Don would 
like to find Virg among the presents under his tree 
on Xmas. Kay Pike and Jack Jorgens, and Murray 
Cowan and gal-friend found the dance not quite as 
dull as they expected at first. One of the fellows at 
the dance came up to me and whispered_urgently: 

“One night I met when stepping out, 
A gal who wasn’; thereabout, 

I said ‘Hel-lo! And how are you?’ 
She didn’t say, so I never knew.” 

Santa, Mart Kenny distracted many students from 

their books, but don’t hold it against us, please pass 
us all—except the ones who heard him on both 
Friday and Saturday. 
‘ You don’t need to bother much with Sylvia Ness, 
Santa; she already has her Xmas present—a little 
black spaniel pooch. Yehudi hears that Garth and 
Sylvia are going to take turns looking after it. What 
will happen after graduation? 

And Santa, I thought I’d better tell you that some 


of thé fellows are going up to Banff over the holidays, | 


so please arrange for some pretty girls to be up there, 
in case the boys forget. 

Jean Selkirk isn’t having much trouble deciding 
who she wants for Christmas, but Barbara Bunn, Doris 
Tanner, and Jean Farley can’t seem to make up their 
minds. Guess they need a little help, Santa. 

“As I was letting down my hair, 

I met a gal who didn’t care; 

She didn’t care again today— 

I love ’em when they get that way.” 

_ Every man in the Chem. 40 class would like to find 
sweater-girl Eileen Duke on his Christmas tree. 
Don’t know how you're going to fill that large order, 
Santa Claus, but see what you can do. ; 

For Christmas, Gordie Weir wants a paper doll he 
can call his own; Bob Buckley wants Jean Kaiser (or 


... by YEHUDI 


vice versa?) under the mistletoe; Foxlee is begging 
for an old liquor permit; Marg Lipsey is crying for 
subscription to Esquire. : 

“Some girls break your heart in two, 

Some girls fawn and flatter, 

Some girls never look at you, 

And that cleans up the matter.” 

Louis Lebel arrived home from the north in time 
to make one girl at Varsity happy for Christmas. 
(Did he borrow your reindeer for the trip, Santa?) 

At the supper dance on Saturday, Bob Robertson 
told Yehudi he wanted to find Buttercup in his 
Christmas stocking (but he might have to speak to 
Bill McEwan first). 

Yehudi’s gal being far away, he penned her the 
following little passionate thought; nice sentiments, eh 
Santa? 

“When you’re away, I’m restless, Jonely, 
Wretched, bored, dejected; only 

Here’s the truth, my darling dear, 

I feel the same when you are here.” 


Don’t forget The Gateway office, Santa! Morley 
Tanner wouldn’t answer when Yehudi-asked him what 
he wanted—just got a far-away look—is it exams or 
just love? 

Finally, Santa, if you’re giving away games for 
Christmas, please, please don’t include any draft 
boards. 

Merry Xmas, Santa Claus. : 

Yours on behalf of the students, 


Well, kids, Yehudi’s done his best for you, and is 
hoping you all have such a good time during the holi- 
days that there'll be lots of material for the next 
column, providing Yehudi is still with you next year. 

Hold the press—just got a message—Kay Kelly is 
Ata the big step in the next-few days—luck man, 

ion, 

Christmas inspires’ Yehudi to rhyme—so: 

“Twas the week before Xmas and all thru’ the nite, 

Burnt in:each house an electric light, 

The trunks were awaiting, all packed with care, 

In hope that the holidays soon would be there, 

The students were nestled all snug (with coffee) 

at their desks, 

While visions of term quizzes danced in their 

chest-ks, 

And profs in their gowns and with a night-cap, 

Had just settled themselves for a good game of! 

crap. 

Suddenly there arose such a clatter, 

They all rushed to the window to see what was 

the matter. : 

And wasn’t it too bad it was too dark to see any- 

thing??? 

Merry Christmas everybody. 

YEHUDI. 


WOMEN FOR VICTORY 


uniform.of his country. 


With the man-power shortage 


war program, out of misplaced 
chivalry, bad psychology or mere 
inefficiency, have not made the 
urgency of women-power shortage 
over the nature of Canadian women’s 


still vitally acute, why aren’t more 
women volunteering for war jobs? 
What step should the administration 
take to break this bottleneck? 


Canadian women are justly proud 
of the vast number of their sisters 
in wartime industries and service, 
without whose help it would be im- 
possible for Canada to supply the 
needs of its own armies and those of 
the allies. But Canadian women do 
not like to be told that, although 
millions of women have done a 
superb job, hundreds of thousands 
are still holding back in the war 
effort. They do not like to be told 
that today every able-bodied woman 
without small children or helpless 
dependents who is not doing an 
essential job in the nation’s economy, 
is just as much of a slacker as any 
able-bodied man in the community 
without children who avoids an 
essential war job or wearing the 


Because no adequate solution of 
the man-power shortage has yet 
been found, today we face the bleak 
prospect of the passage of a na- 
tional service act designed to con- 
script every adult citizen on a war- 
time basis and thereafter to place 
him or her in some job where a 
wartime worker is needed. If sucha 
bill passes it is sure to play hob with 
the family life of the nation. It 
might result in a grave wave of 
juvenile delinquency, loss of family 
morale, dislocation of thousands of 
homes and other social consequences 
that could plague us for several 
generations. 


Yet the passage of such a bill may 
be unavoidable unless in the next 
few months 3,000,00 more women 
voluntarily go into industry to keep 
up production. One of the reasons 
for this discrepancy may be that 
the men who are in command of the 


Wishing their many University Friends 
and Patrons 


A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS AND 
A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


from 


ELLER’ 


RETAILERS TO THRIFTY CANADIANS 


‘ 


ful Food Value. 


Jersey Milk Chocolate for its 
delicious Flavor and wonder- 


duty. sufficiently clear. 


One .of the reasons why so many 
Canadian women still do not seem to 
realize that their duty is to defend 
their country on the home front and 
that they are shirking it, is because 
too much appeal to them has been 
done on a “glamour-cum-dough” 
basis.” Of the hundreds of women 
in war factories, few of them have 
said they want the money. The 
majority are there because they want 
to do their part for their men who 
are on the fighting front. 


If the appeal were made in reali- 
ties to the Canadian women, there 
would soon be few women left who 
were not doing their full part in the 
war effort. It is believed that no 
men can, or will, make such an 
appeal to women. On the record, 
men will never willingly lead women 
on to battle. No, not even into battle 
on the home front if they can help 
it. Only women will really lead 
women into danger—and hardship— 
if that way lies their duty. And at 
present there is a startling dearth of 
women leadership in the govern- 
ment. Here are two outstanding 
examples of what women can ac- 
complish as leaders of women— 
Madam Chiang Kai-Shek and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

Of Madam Chiang Kai-Shek—the 
very fact that this woman has been 
almost a co-partner with her hus- 
band in the formulation of the 
destiny of one of the mightiest 
nations on earth will have a far- 
reaching influence for good down 
the ages. Only under the leader- 
ship of a woman could the women 
of China have been so stirred out of 


So This is Nursing 


By Midge 


“The Ku-Klux-Klan,” screams a! 


very new Freshie, as she spies 
white-clad figures, pouring from the 
doors of Steve’s, as she returns from 


ta late date. 


“Oh, no,” explains a patient senior, 
“they are nurses.” 

“But where are they going so 
early?” she insists. 

For you, Freshie, and for anyone 
else who has ever given a thought 
to what these early risers do, we 
have written this article. 

By 10:30 on most nights of the 
week the nursing population of both 
Steve’s and Robertson Lodge, duly 
curled and be-smeared with cream, 
are safely tucked in their beds. An 
hour and. a half later, a few strag- 
glers pound up the stairs with love- 
light gleaming in their eyes. This 
glow is accredited to the fact that 
only boys who really rate are dated 
for these precious hours. In a love- 
smitten condition, the late-leave 
users may scream and jump in 
ecstasy, but get neither reproach nor 
response from room-mates who could 
‘give Rip Van Winkle some stiff 
competition. 

Any nurse will swear to it, that 
five minutes later the sound of many 
alarm clocks tears the air. In very 
few minutes the halls are as crowd- 
ed as Tuck on Sunday night. Masters 
of the art of hurrying, they dress 
in a maximum time of five minutes. 
Stealing out into the blackness, the 
rustling of their aprons is the only 
sound breaking the stillness until the 
city awakens, two hours later, 

At 6:30, all nurses on day duty 
assemble for roll-call, where if not 
asleep when her name is called, the 
student wins her late-leaves. And 
believe us, the D.F.C. was never 
more difficult to obtain. Next order 
of the day is breakfast. Here dis- 
cussion strictly adheres to proce- 
dures of the previous evening. 

Let us now follow a blue-clad 
probie as she wends her way from 
the dining-room. Life for her dur- 
ing the next three years will, to a 
great extent, duplicate the pattern 
of those who have gone before her. 
After enrolment in the school, 
which may be made either in Sept- 
ember or January, the novice is put 
on probation for six months. During 
this period she spends most of her 
time in lectures on fundamental 
medical subjects. Interspersed with 
her studies are several hours of 
ward-work every day. While en- 
gaged in the necessary, but menial 
tasks here, she learns the hospital 
routine and becomes more accus- 
tomed to dealing with patients, doc- 
tors and other nurses. Exams on 
preliminary subjects are written, 
and if passed and the student con- 
sidered to be worthy by those in 
authority, she is presented with her 


their immemorial lethargy to take an 
active part in the political life of 
China, 

It is easier for a Canadian to 
fairly judge the qualities of Madam 
Chiang Kai-Shek than it is those of 
Mrs. Roosevelt, since judgment of 
any person as involved as deeply 
as Mrs. Roosevelt is in the nation’s 
political life cannot fail to be tinc- 
tured with partisanship. But those 
who disapprove of her must never- 
theless agree with those who ap- 
prove of her that she has great quali- 
ties of leadership among women, and 
that her great strength as a force in 
our national life rests firmly in her 
womanly ability to appeal to the 
heart as against the head, to the 
“instincts of a mother” rather than 
the reasoning of a father. 

More and more women need to be 
put into the administrative and 
bureaucratic end of things. Women 
can and do most effectively call 
women to the colors. Women can, 
if they are given the chance, get the 
three million women still needed 
for victory. 


The Best 
Chocolate 
Made 


| Neilsun’s 


If you can keep 


“IF” for Girls 


If you can hear the whispering about you 

And never yield to deal in whispers too, 

If you can bravely smile when loved ones doubt you 
And never doubt, in turn, what loved ones do; 

If you can keep a sweet and gentle spirit 

In spite of fame or fortune, rank or place 

And though you win with poise or lose with equal grace. 


If you can meet with unbelief, believing, 

And hallow in your heart a simple creed. 

If you can meet deception, undeceiving 

And learn to look to God for all you need; 

If you can be what girls should be to Mothers, 
Chums in joy and comrades in distress, 

And be unto others as you’d have the others 
Be unto you—no more—no less. 


If you can keep within your heart the power, 
To say that firm unconquerable “No”, 
If you can brave a present shadowed hour, 
Rather than yield to build a future woe; 

. If you can love, yet not let loving master, 
But keep yourself within your own self’s clasp, 
And not let dreaming lead you to disaster, 
Nor pity’s fascination loose your grasp. 


If you can lock your heart on confidences, 
Nor ever needlessly in turn confide, 

If you can put behind you all pretenses, 

Of mock humility or foolish pride, 

the simple homely virtue, 

Of walking right with God, then have no fear 
That anything in all the world can hurt you; 
And which is more, you'll be a woman dear. 


GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 

Tidings of glory! All the sky aflame 

All heaven hymning one imperial 
Name! 

Radiant glimpses of a Throne, a 


crown, 

All splendor focussed on one little 
town! 

Tidings of joy, good tidings of great 
joy! 

Supernal ecstasy without alloy! 

The death of sorrow and the end of 


pain, 
The bliss, bliss, bliss eternally to 
~ reign! 


News of Salvation! Jesus, Saviour, 
Christ, 

Bearer of mercy ample, and un- 
priced. 


Herald of freedom from the chains 
of sin, 

Come to our hearts, Lord Jesus, 
enter in! 

Tidings to all the people, yea, to all! 

To kings and shepherds, to the great 
and small, 

To rich and poor, to ignorant and 


wise, 

To each his blessing from the liberal 
skies! 

O for the ready_eye and quickened 


ear, 

The advent light to see, and song to 
hear! 

To every man and woman, girl and 
hoy, 

In all the world, good tidings of 


great joy! 
—Amos R, Wells. 


¥ 


Clendenan 


cap and bib. This occasion is mark- 
ed by a special ceremony, and is a 
milestone in the student’s life. 


No longer a probie, the “blue- 
cap” spends more time on wards 
and is given much more responsi- 
bility. She soon embarks on a ten- 
week night term. While stealing 
through darkened halls and rooms, 
flashlight in hand, brings alive some 
of the glamor of nursing that Flor- 
ence Nightingale must have felt, 
still one night a night is insuffi- 
cient to the maintenance of a nor- 
mal social life, and most of the girls 
are glad to be back on day duty. 

First type of special training is 
three months spent on Surgery. In 
the operating room the student ob- 
serves and assists with all types of 
surgical procedures. She is also 
trained in the sterilization of sup- 
plies, gains a knowledge of surgical 
instruments, and becomes a master 
of sterile technique. From the 
“O.R.” she advances to Maternity, 


where a thorough knowledge of 
Obstetrics is acquired. It also falls 
her duty here to care for numerous 
small babies, a highlight of her 
training. 

More ward work, another night 
term and lectures in specialized 
field of medicine compose her sec- | 
ond part of her third year. With 
just six months of her training left, | 
she resumes special training. It in- | 
cludes a period of several weeks 
spent on the fourth floor with 
tubercular patients. .The student i 


works in the Diet Kitchen where 
graduate dietitians assist her in fur- 
thering her knowledge regarding 
food in relation to health and the 
preparation of special diets. An- 
other phase is the Outdoor Clinic, 
where the nurse pursues her duties 
overtown, and gets a sample of life 
as it would have been had she 
chosen the career of a business girl. 
All B.Sc. students are given one 
month of duty in the isolation wing 
of the Royal Alexandra hospital. 
Here they gain experience in the 
technique used in caring for isolated 
cases, 


These periods, when totalled up, 
add up to three years of ‘training, 
and the theoretical and practical 
knowledge gained add up to the 
skill and efficiency of a well-trained 
nurse. 


And so, dear student, give some- 
time a thought to the black-stock- 
inged figure which plods in and out 
of your vision so many times. Under 
stiffly starched bibs beat many 
hearts of gold. Just remember, 
men, that your girl-friend’s legs 
would probably receive no admira- 
tion should they be clad in black 
stockings. 

We harbor no delusions of per- 


Shopping Worries 


secution, however. If you are not 
| sure that we feel proud of our pro- 
| fession, our hospital and those little 
old caps we wear, just ask the girl 
who owns one. : 
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JOHNSON’S CAFE 


Corner 101st and Jasper 
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Where quality and service have met for 24 years ~ 
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For a 


Merry Christmas | 
DO YOUR GIFT SHOPPING 


AT 


Woodward 


Store Hours: 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m—TELEPHONE 22181 


It’s not too late (we recom- 
mend the mornings, if pos- 


sible). 


made quickly and 
satisfactorily 


Selections can still be 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL 
THE LAST CHRISTMAS RUSH 


No night shopping 


this year 
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McDermid Studios Limited, specialists in Photo- 
graphy, Commercial Art, and Photo Engraving, has 
served Edmonton and Alberta for the last thirty years. 
This vast experience enables them to render a com- 
plete service to present day needs in advertising and 
illustrating. 


McDermid Portrait Studio is one of the finest and 
most modern in Western Canada. 
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~ Christmas 
‘Greetings 


Merry Christmas! And I 
hope it will be Christmas first 
and Merry next. Too many 
Christmases are Merry (.) or 
Merry . . headache. The Christ- 
mas part is forgotten. If people 
hadn’t forgotten Christmas and 
its real meaning there wouldn’t 

be a war. Now with the war 
the Merry is gone too. Christ- 
mas is Somebody’s birthday. 


The birthday greeting is “Peace 
on earth, good will to men.” 
The results of ignoring the true 
meaning of Christmas are ob- 
vious. A real Christmas must 
necessarily be Merry—whether 
or not you can buy many gifts 
at the annual clearance sale. I 
hope that December 25 will be 
both Merry and Christmas. 


GERRY AMERONGEN. 


CHAMPIONS 


Parcel Delivery 


DELIVER 


Messages, Parcels 


Trunks, ete. 


A FAST RELIABLE 
SERVICE 


PHONES 


22246 - 22056 


| The Meaning | 
of Xmas J 943 


Christmas of 1943. Christmas and 
all that it means. In Canada, a 
blanket of snow on the ground, the 
trees frosted until they look as 
thought they had been cut from 
white lace; cold, clear, crisp nights 
with a million stars shining; sleigh 
bells ringing in the distance and the 
laughter of those on the ride; holly 
on the doors, light on evergreen 
trees, church bells ringing, merry 
voices calling greetings; Tom’s skis 
idling against the basement wall this 
year. How long a list one could 
name—a log fire in a comfortable 
room, children’s stockings hanging 
by the fireplace, candy, nuts, bright 
red apples, turkey, cranberry. sauce, 
the red friendship wine of New 
Year’s—and an empty place at the 
Christmas table. All these things 
any many more — realities to us, 
cherished memories to Canadian 
boys overseas, and half-forgotten 
events to those in the conquered 
countries of Europe. There is snow 
and cold crisp nights in Europe, but 
warm wood fires are missing. There 
is brave laughter that scorns. the 
pain of cold limbs and hungry 
bodies, and tries to forget the weary, 
old look in the eyes of the children, 
many of whom have never known a 
Christmas -of peace. There are 
carollers who begin gayly and then 
falter inta saddened exhaustedness 
as the cold tells on their thinly-clad 
bodies. And the empty places at the 
table—place that have been empty 
two, three, and even four years— 
there are too many of them. To 
these people, starved, oppressed, 
rallying the last vestiges of their 
flagging hope, what’ meaning has 
Christmas? “Peace on earth?” A 
mockery. “Goodwill to men?” A 
hollow phrase. Christmas means an- 
other bitter winter of fighting, of 
dying by slow degrees; of seeing the 
little ones become paler and thinrer; 
of hearing small dry coughs grow 
into a devouring disease. These 
people have not even the comfcrt 
of knowing whether or not their 
loved ones are still alive. Theirs is 
desperate courage, stubborn refusal 
to give in, hope that is afraid to 
hope. 

To our boys overseas, what does 
Christmas mean this year? Carol 
singing in a barracks or mess, lone- 
liness, kind people who have opened 
their doors to boys on leave in a 
strange land? A battlefield in Italy 
with the noice of bombs and planes 
and shellfire and the shouts of their 
fellows; a comrade missing or killed; 
exhausted but broken sleep after 
manoeuvres. A _ pretty girl in 
Venice? All of these things and 
many more. And some of these boys 
are our boys—fellows who went to 
Varsity with us, sat in the same lec- 
tures, went to the same Smokers. We 
are proud of their courage and re- 
sourcefulness, and of the education 
which makes them more valuable to 
their country. We are proud of 
those of our number working in 
factories and laboratories; as In- 
structors in Army Air Force and 
Navy, and in a hundred and one 
other jobs so essential to a Canada 


tat war. 


Because of the hours of 
study which they put in, they are 
now able to give not only brawn, 
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Girls Form ‘*V’’ For Victory at Inspeclion 


Highlight of the Friday afternoon C.O.T.C. inspection was the drill routine presented by 
forty-eight co-eds. The group consisted of the N.C.O’s teaching Elementary Squad Drill this 
year, and senior students who are getting credit by attending parades, but the majority of the 
girls are first-year students who have not yet had more than twenty hours of military training. 

In their bright skirts and sweaters, the girls formed colorful patterns as they wheeled and 
pin-wheeled. Most effective movement of the routine ended in a two-column wide V-formation, 
with hree girls at intervals to the left representing dots and three girls together at the right 
representing a dash, marking time before Col. E. R. Knight, V.D., officer commanding the 41st 
Reserve Brigade Group. The girls were trained by Sgt. D. Cruickshanks, D.C.M. 

Col. Knight was accompanied by Lt.-Col. E. Brown, M.M., E.D., area commandant; and Lt. 
Naomi Page, officer commanding the C.W.A.C. company here. He was visiting the campus on 
an inspection of the University of Alberta Contingent of the C.O.T.C. 


A BOOK REVIEW 


“The Weald of Youth,” by Sieg- 
fried Sassoon. , 

A few weeks ago the Library staff 
had a special table in the Arts 
Library for books recently acquired. 
For those who are not allowed in the 
Stack Room, it was an opportunity 
greatly appreciated to be able to 
glance through a book” before de- 
ciding to take it from the library. 
One of these books was “The Weald 
of Youth,” by Siegfried Sassoon. 
“The Weald of Youth” is auto- 
biographical, and continues the story 
of the author’s life from 1909 up to 
August 4th, 1914. Mr. Sassoon has 
written a series of books on his 
youth, “Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting 
Man,” “Sherston’s Progress” and one 
on his war experiences, “Memoirs of 
an Infantry Officer.” In “The 
“Weald of Youth,’ the author ex- 
plains in what points these books 
were partly fictional. He drops the 
character of Sherston, and writes as 
himself, telling of his early attemepts 
at writing poetry, and of the help and 
criticism given to him by C. M. 
Doughty, author of “Travels in 
Arabia Deserta,’ and by Edmund 
Gosse, who introduced him to Ed- 
ward Marsh, editor of the “Georgian 
Poetry” anthologies. 

In June, 1914, Siegfried Sassoon 
met for the first time W. H. Davies 
and Rupert Brooks. Speaking of the 
first of these two poets, he says, “The 
personal charm of Davies was the 
abundant happiness and content- 


but brain as well. Because of these 
people, and thousands like them, our 
hope of eventually attaining the real 
meaning of Christmas once again— 
that of “Peace on Earth’—grows 
daily stronger. To the student the 
post-war world will be looking for 
redress of old wrongs and old hurts. 
We cannot afford to fail it or our- 
selves. 

A GRADUATE. 


A. Roshko Speaks 
On “Ultrasonics” 


The regular meeting of the Math 
and Physics Club was held on Dec. 
1, in Arts 111. The resignation of 
the secretary, Marguerite Hayes, was 
accepted with regret, and Albert 
Shaw was elected to fill the vacancy. 
The main speaker of the evening was 
Mr. A. Roshko, whose subject was 
“Ultrasonics”. His handling of the 
theoretical and practical aspects of 
the question indicated careful pre- 
paration and real understanding. A 
discussion period followed in which 
students and members of the staff 
participated. 

The next meeting will be held 
early in January. Watch The Gate- 
way and bulletin board for an- 
nouncements, 


The Weald of Youth 


ment which is so beautifully ap- 
parent in his tmperishable poetry.” 
And of Rupert Brooke, “He was 
wearing an open-necked blue shirt 
and old grey flannel trousers, with 
sandals on bare feet, and hadn’t 
bothered to brush his brown-gold 
hair, which was, I thought, just a 
shade longer than it need have been. 
Seen in the full light as he sat be- 
side the window, his eyes were a 
living blue and has face was still 
sunburnt from outdoor life on a 
Pacific Island. . .. During that sing- 
ular encounter it was his kindness, 
I think, which impressed me, and 
the almost meditative deliberation of 
his voice. His movements, too, so 
restful, so controlled and so un- 
affected. But beyond that was my 
assured perception that I was in the 
presence of one on whom had been 
conferred all the invisible attributes 
of a poet. To this his radiant good 
looks seemed subsidiary.” 


Mr. Sassoon calls the chapters of 
his book “these gentle revisitations 
of the days that are no more.” He 
describes his life in the country, 
fox-hunting, golfing, dancing. He 
had just taken rooms in London, in- 
tending to begin writing in earnest, 
when the war came. On July 31st 
he decided that the only thing left 
for him to do was to mobilize him- 
self into the army. “Bicycling to 
Rye—a distance of thirty miles, 
which I covered without dismount- 
ing—I felt very much as if I were 
pedalling away from my past life. . . 
The thought of a European war had 
become too dumbfounding and in- 
calculable for contemplation. I was, 
however, conscious of it through a 
sinking sensation in my middle when 
I got off to walk up the hills. 
Observing that bicyclist from today, 
I find it difficult to imagine and 
share his emptiness and immaturity 
of mind, so clueless, so inconsequent, 
and so unforeseeing. Confronted by 
that supreme crisis, he rides to meet 
it in virtual ignorance of its origins 
and antecedents. For like most of 


his generation he was taken una- } 


wares by that which realistic ob- 
servation had long regarded as in- 
evitable. Confused and uncompre- 


hending, he has no precedent to |. 


guide and instruct him. ... The years 
of my youth were going down for 
ever in the weltering western gold, 
and the future would take me far 
from that sunset-embroidered hori- 
zon. Beyond the night was my new 
beginning. The Weald had been the 
world of my youngness, and while I 
gazed across it now I felt prepared 
to do what I could to defend it. 
And after all, dying for one’ native 
land was believed to be the most 
Biorous thing one could possibly 

Cs) b> 

Thus on a note of quiet bitterness 
ends “The Weald of Youth,” written 
by the man who wrote in 1917: 

“The place was rotten with dead; 
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Evergreen & Gold 
Adopts “Orphan” 


Jamison Proud Foster-Papa 


November 7, 1943, was the birth- 
day of Ralph Jamison’s brain-child, 
“The Evergreen and Gold Orphan.” 
The announcement was in the form 
of a miniature newspaper sent out 
by the proud foster-parents, Ralph 
Jamison, 1944 Director, and his 
directorate: Alf Harper, Asst. Direc- 
tor, Harry Hole, Editor, and Bob 
Purvis, Business Manager. 

First peek at the new campus 
arrival was promising, “1944 Year- 
book to Maintain Standard.’ We 
looked first for its eyes to see which 
parent it would resemble( there was 
later some question as to its legitim- 
acy), but we could only find edi- 
torial “We’s.” Like all infants, its 
first interest was food—“Soup Kit- 
chen Planned as University Ex- 
pands.” We turned it over gently, 
and it said, “Hello Neighbor,” so 
we hastily turned it right side up 
(never having held a one-day old 
infant before). 

Volume I, No. 2, came into this 
world with the assistance of a new 
staff member, Alan McDougall, 
1942-43 Tuesday Editor of The 
Gateway, now official Orphan Editor. 

This “publication of your Official 
Annual Publication” consists of one 
914x12 inch page of four columns, 
and is “issued with the primary 
purpose of acquainting the students 
of the University with the fact that 
their Yearbook does not materialize 
out of thin air at a desired date 
next April.” Amusing filler is in- 
terspersed with announcements, so 
that the Yearbook staff succeeded 
in printing a very readable “1% star 
edition.” 


High-booted, sprawled and grov- 

elled along the saps; 

And trunks, face downward in the 

sucking mud, 

Wallowed like trodden sand-bags 

loosely filled.” 

In his latest book, Siegfried Sas- 
soon has shown us that the men 
who entered the first World War 
were as young as those who have 
again gone forth to die for their 


country. ENT 


U.A. Engineers May Elect Queen __ 
To Reign At Their Annual Ball 


ESS. Asks Students For Suggestions 


Providing satisfactory arrange- ‘scale replica of the Shast Dam with 


ments. can be made, the Engineers 
plan to elect a queen for their an- 
nual ball. Practically every Engi- 
neering faculty on the continent 
choose some campus woman to reign 
over different events, and the Engi- 
neers of the U. of A. have decided 
it was high time they took a step in 
that direction. 

Realizing that such a scheme is 
liable to cause hard feelings unless 
properly handled, the Slide Rule 
Men are hoping that fair and at- 
tractive means can be used. Present 
plans call for the queen to be 
elected on many points, including 
beauty, popularity, personality, etc. 
There would, in all probability, be 
about five or six candidates, nom- 
inated in the usual form and pos- 
sibly running under pseudonymous 
names such as “Miss Camrose of 
1943,” 

Once elected, the queen would 
reign at “The Ball,” and would be 
crowned by Godiva, and receive a 
suitable prize for her achievement. 
Some suggestions include giving the 
queen, and possibly all contestants, 
her choice of escort of any Applied 
Science student for the Ball. 

The Ball, which is claimed by 
every Concrete Buster, to be the 
event of the year, will be held on 
Tuesday, February 1st, at the Barn. 
Featured at the dance will again be 
the decorations. Last year these in- 
cluded a live power line of 10,000 
volts, which threw a jolt into many 
a couple, a model refinery, and a 


Is Enthusiastic 


Over North Work 


Maj. Levine Addresses McLeod 
Club 


The last monthly meeting of the 
McLeod Club was held December 8, 
in Med 142. Major Victor E. Levine, 
Executive Officer of the United 
States Army, North West Research 
Laboratory, was guest speaker.-The 


meeting was open to all students, |- 


and many availed themselves of the 
opportunity of hearing this well- 
informed professional man. 

Major Levine told in some detail 
of medical and biological research 
which he, under the U.S. Public 
Health Service, carried on in the 
Arctic among the Eskimos. Pre- 
vious to his talk, he had taken con- 
siderable time to prepare a display 
of various articles used and fashion- 
ed by the Eskimos, which he re- 
ferred to at intervals. He also show- 
ed movies which he had taken while 
on his expeditions. 

His audience was particularly 
struck with his very apparent en- 
thusiasm for the North and his sym- 
pathy and understanding of the 
Eskimos. His informal manner, his 
great fund of stories and fascinating 
self-coined phrases seemed to appeal 
to all who attended. Although he 
spoke for two and a half hours, he 
left his audience still awake and 
eager for more. We were almost 
tempted to envy his students at 


Creighton University, where he at! 


one time lectured, their opportunity 
of attending his classes. 

The McLeod Club would like to 
thank all who came to Major 
Levine’s lecture, thus helping us to 
make the meeting a success. 


running water. 

The E.S.S. executive is anxious to 
receive suggestions as how to handle 
this project, and would welcome an: 
ideas. : 


Miracles Wronen by 
Engirieers, ESS Told 


Mr. Pearson, the Mechanical En- 
gineer of the Department of Public 
Works, addressed the engineers at 
their final meeting of the term last 
Tuesday night. In his talk, he 
stressed the importance of the En- 
gineer in the life of the world today, 
and told the potential engineers of 
the U. of A. just what lay ahead of 
them. ; : 

“People are always demanding 
miracles of engineers,” said Mr. 
Pearson, “and the trouble is—that 
they are getting them.” As an ex- 
ample, he pointed out the mass of 
machinery that was necessary to 
bring power to some woman’s curl- 
ing iron, and how soon the cry 
went out if once that power was shut 
off. : 
The great importance that every 
engineer’s-job entailed in the pres-~ 
ent day civilization was stressed, 
along with the responsibility the 
students would be called upon to 
carry once they graduated. ; 
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GEORGE DID IT 


By BOB PULLEYBLANK 


George Dilkam was in love. Not 
just mildly, but ’way over his head 
and with very little hope of re- 
covery. It had never happened to 
him before, and the sensation thrilled 
him from his mop of unruly hair all 
the way down his five feet four to 
the soles of his all-wool Argyle 
plaid socks. The fact that he was 
in love may not surprise you. It 
did surprise George. He took, at 
first, to blinking owlishly at his 
reflection through his big round 
glasses, and asking himself what 
she could possibly see in ‘him. He 
never did figure out an answer to 
that one. 


Probably, before you really un- 
derstand the situation, Pll have to 
_ tell you a little more about George. 
_ He was about the type you’d expect 
to see behind the counter in Schultz’s 
Meat Market, or wearing a {Freshie” 
pin at the university—about as -~in- 
dividual as a hard-boiled egg. Sur- 
prisingly enough, he was neither of 
these, but the most terrific tenor 
sax man in the country, featured 
nightly at the Palm Gardens with 
- Kenny Woodman and his Orchestra 
(Advt.). The only time you could 
be quite sure he was alive was 
when you saw him standing behind 
a horn almost as big as he was, and 
blowing licks that were absolutely 
out of this world. 

“O.K.,” I hear you saying, “but 
even musicians fall in love onw and 
then, so what’s the story?” Ill tell 
you. George had been blowing his 
horn since he was big enough to 
hold it. He had been to hundreds 
of dances, and never been on the 
' floor except to walk across it to the 
stage. _He had seen hundreds of 
beautiful girls dance past, and never 
taken one home. Music- was the 
only thing he knew. He played 
every night at the Gardens from 
Monday till Saturday. Sunday 
morning the band rehearsed, and 
in the evening, purely for relaxa- 
tion, he usually sat in on a jam 
session with the boys. You see now 
why he never had time for girls? 
Things had been like this for years, 
and he didn’t see any reason why 
_ there should be any change now. 
The thing happened one Sunday 
- after rehearsal while the boys were 

sitting in Joe’s demolishing coffee 

and pie and ‘discussing Jimmie 

Lunceford’s latest record. Benny 

Woodman wandered up their back 

booth trailed by about five feet of 

concentrated glamor. 
“Boys,” he said, “I want you to 
meet my cousing Frances’—just as 
simple as that. Something weighing 
about five hundred pounds seemed 
to slug George behind the left ear, 
_and there he was well hooked. Love 
was making its premiére. But fate 
hadn’t finished dealing them off the 
‘bottom of the deck. The only vacant 
spot in the booth was next to 
George, so Frances took up an 
option on it, and-turned on the heat 
from close range. It seems she 
always listened the remote 
broadcast from the Gardens, and 
was just wild about George’s tenior. 
She had been just dying to meet 
him. The fact that in the flesh he 
looked about as exciting as an eight 
o'clock lecture Monday morning 
didn’t seem to slow her down in the 
least. Anyhow it worked out that 
Kenny had an important date with 
a sponsor, so the next thing George 
knew, he was walking down the 


to 


“main drag with five feet of fluffy 


femininity hanging on one arm. 
Him! Can you feature it? 


And now it’s time to let you in 
on a secret. Frances was doing 
this on a bet. Most of the girls 
were dying to meet the little man 
who blew the horn. Frances had 
been bragging just a little about be- 
ing a cousin. of Woodman’s, and 
finally they had bet her that she 
couldn’t get a date with George. It 
seems the fact that he didn’t go for 
girls had circulated a bit. So now 
she was working hard to break 
down his resistance, and being con- 
siderably flattered to find that there 
wasn’t any. 


Well, ’'m not going to tell you all 
the details of how it came about, 
but George started passing up the 
Sunday night sessions. The word 
got around to the boys that he was 
blowing his tenor in someone’s front 
room these nights. You see, George 
was a bit of a shy guy, and he was 
up against a new situation, so not 
being much on talking he took 
along his horn and let it talk for 
him. And Frances loved it. Sur- 
prisingly enough, she didn’t stop 
seeing him after the bet was paid 
off, so I guess a little of what he 
had, had hit her too. But probably 
it’s not surprising when you figure 
the men that some women up and 
marry. 


It had reached the point where he 
was getting up before noon so he 
could take her to lunch when the 
disaster struck. By this time she 
had started sitting home nights with 
her radio and a good book, and he 
was calling her up at intermission. 
As a matter of fact, she hadn’t been 
to the Gardens with any other guy 
since she met him, so you can see 
it was a serious case, and the boys 
were laying eight to five that he’d 
propose by jamming the wedding 
march on his tenor. 

It was one night at the Gardens. 
George was on his feet in the middle 
of thirty-two bars of “Honeysuckle 
Rose” when he saw her—gazing up 
into the eyes of six feet of Pilot 
Officer, and that look in her eye 
was adoration. Anyone could see 
that, even George, who had learned 
to fake because he was too short- 
sighted to read notes. The fact that 
she tore her eyes away from the big 
boy to tiss him a gay wink didn’t 
help any. He missed one note, 
smeared a couple more, and gave 
up. Kenny managed to save the 
tune with a clarinet fill-in, but 
George might as well have packed 
up his horn for all the good he was 
that night. His choruses were al- 
most as inspired as a proposition 
in geometry. As soon as the job 
was 6ver, he saw Frances coming 
over to speak to him, but he beat 
her to the door. When he reached 
home the phone was ringing, but he 
didn’t answer. 

Next day before the job Kenny 
took him aside and tried to patch 
things up. It eseems this officer was 
her brother, who had been in 
Tunisia for a year, and was home for 
a week or three before taking an- 
other crack at the Messerschmitts. 
Now George, as I have said, was no 
expert on women, but he knew 
better than to-believe this one. He 
refused to see or hear from Frances. 
He was washed up—through with 
her and every other woman. They 
were no good for musicians. From 
now on he’d live with his bitter 
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memories. His choruses that night 
hit a new low. 

Fate, of course, had been lying in 
wait all this time, and seeing him 
down decided she might as well 
jump on him. The next day some- 
one casually mentioned to George 
that the whole thing had started as 
a bet. That finshed it. George took 
his sax home and sat up most of 
the night playing the blues. Frances 
phoned that day and next, but he 
hung up as soon as he heard her 
voice. When a letter came from 
her, he tore it up unread. No more 
women for George. From now on 
all he cared about would be his 
horn. But somehow he didn’t have 
the stuff any more. Sure his 
choruses were good, but nothing to 
make the crowd stand around the 
stage and holler. His inspiration 
was gone, and a hot man without in- 
spiration is like an egg without salt. 

For a couple of months this went 
on. George was back to his old 
habits, except that he didn’t jam 
with the gang any more. He just sat 
in his room, and the blues poured 
out of the burnished bell of his 
horn. 

And then he saw the picture. Only 
a one-column cut on page eight of a 
good-looking P.O., but he knew that 
face. Under it was printed: “Pilot 
Officer R. T. Woodman has arrived 
safely overseas according to word 
received by his sister, Miss Frances 
Woodman of...” Well, that was 
that. He’d been jealous like in the 
dime magazines, and really cut his 
own throat. She’d never speak to 
him now. That night his horn was 
so mournful that people started 
talking. Anyone who could put that 
much feeling into a pop tune like 
“I Never Mention Your Name” was 
headed for big time. George wasn’t 
interested. But when, a week later, 
a note was handed to him on the 
stage signed by Pete Tracy, he sat 


-up and took a little notice. In case 


some of you don’t know, Tracy is 
the manager of a couple of the 
biggest bands on the west coast, so 
George had a right to be impressed. 
The note said: 

“George: Please meet me in booth 
number eight at intermission. I’ve 
an offer to-make that I think should 
interest you. 

Pete Tracy.” 

Naturally it gave him a lift, and 
when he wound up the first half 
with “One O’Clock Jump,” he ‘al- 
most seemed to have a little of the 
old stuff. 

He was the first off the stage, 
and made several enemies for life 
trying to walk over people instead 
of around them. As he barged into 
the booth, he was trying to light a 
cigarette with a match thad had de- 
veloped St. Vitus Dance, so he didn’t 
see the girl sitting there till he was 
almost in her lap. You're right—it 
was Frances. George’s only thought 
was to escape before she started 
telling him what kind of a dope he 
really was. : 

He had just said: “Sorry . . wrong 


booth . . looking for . .” when she 
interrupted. 

“Listen, George, I wrote that 
note.” 

“Oh, you did! I suppose you 


thought it was a smart way to get 
even. I know I’m a heel, but you 
don’t have to...” 

By this time he was talking pretty 
loud, and they had a rather large 
and interested audience by the time 
she managed to get a word in. 

“Look, George,” she said, “I may 
not be a booking agent, but I would 
like to have a long term option on 
you and your horn. Wouldn’t you 
like to make me your personal 
manager?” 

Before he had a chance to get this 
straight in his head, Kenny was 
dragging him back to the stage. 
Hall managers are often a trifle 
fussy about a fifteen intermission 
that lasts more than twenty minutes. 
The audience still didn’t know how 
George felt about the situation. 

They found out, though, and so 
did the little girl standing right be- 
side the stage. The tune in the 
books was “Back Bay Shuffle,” but 
when George stood up, with the 
band jumping solidly behind him, he 
was jamming like crazy on the Wed- 
ding March. 


If Christ Had Not Come 


“A few years ago a_ striking 
Christmas card was published with 
the title ‘If Christ had not come.’ 
The card represented a clergyman 
falling into a deep sleep in his study 
on Christmas morning, and dream- 
ing of a world into which Jesus had 
never come, 
- In his dream he looked through 
his home, but there were no little 
stockings in the chimney corner, no 
Christmas bells or wreaths of holly, 
and no Christ to comfort, gladden 
and save. He walked up the street, 
but there was no church with its 
spire pointing to Heaven. Coming 
back to his study he found that 
every book about the Saviour in his 
library had disappeared. 

A ring at the door-bell, and a 
messenger asked him to visit a poor 
dying mother. He hastened, and 
on reaching the home he sat down 
by the bedside and said, ‘I have 
something here that will comfort 
you. He opened his Bible to look 
for a familiar promise, but it ended 
at Malachi, and there was no Gospel 
and no promise of hope and salva- 
tion, and he could only bow his head 
and weep with her in bitter despair. 

Two days later he stood be- 
side her coffin and conducted the 


Ministers’ children learn early to 
open their front doors with caution 
and respect, for they never know 
what they will find in the front 
parlor. If the unmistakable hum 
of feminine voices is heard, shy 
children retreat at once to the kit- 
chen, where buttered bread and 
little cakes are waiting to tempt 
the Ladies’ Aid. On the ‘other hand, 
a wailing baby sufrounded by ob- 
viously doting relatives is a certain 
sign that a baptism is in progress. 
If a lone adult is speaking with the 
minister, he is regarded with un- 
certainty—he may be an insurance 
agent or someone in need of minis- 
terial aid. But if, on opening the 
front door, the children step into a 
hushed and solemn atmosphere, 
broken only by the reverence of the 
minister’s church voice, they know 
at once that a wedding is taking 
place. 

Weddings fascinated my sister 
and me. As far back as I can re- 
member, we were allowed to be 
present (on the condition of our 
strict silence) at all the weddings 
in the manse. At times we had to 
be very careful to avoid each other’s 
eyes, but I remember only one 
occasion on which we were over- 
come by laughter we tried to stifle. 
The bride and groom were obviously 
very nervous. Father stood with 
his back to the fireplace (his fav- 
orite position, until one day when 
he scorched his coat tails. After 
that the weddings took place in 
front of the window.) From where 
I was standing, I saw the groom’s 
hands convulsively opening and 
shutting. Though the room was 
cool, his face was fiery, and he 
breathed heavily, with his mouth 
slightly open. His bride repeated 
the vows in faint but steady voice, 
but he had a little trouble, and 
after every phrase gave an audible 
gulp; his vows went like this: 


“T (gulp) John (gulp) take thee 
(gulp) tobemy (gulp) awful wed- 


ded wife. 


The groom’s mother bit her lips 
and looked industriously in her 
purse. The bride’s father looked 
studiously out of the window. It 
was more than we could bear; the 
remainder of the ceremony was 
completed without us. When the 
congratulations and kisses began, I 
returned to the parlor, just in time 
to hear the groom ask father how 
much he charged. Father, looking 
taken-aback, said rather feebly that 
it was just whatever the groom 
wanted to give. 

“Would two-fifty be enough?” 
asked the groom. 

Father said yes, that would be 
enough, so the groom produced a 
five-dollar bill; and, not being able 
to find the correct change, father, 
still looking surprised, wrote him a 
cheque. 

Particularly unforgettable is a 
wedding that took place some time 
ago. Unknown to me, the wedding 
party had made arrangements with 
father to drive in from the country, 
do some last-minute shopping, and 
dress for the wedding in the manse. 
After school that afternoon, I came 
home and leaped upstairs to my 
room. An old and wrinkled lady 
was dressing a small child in it, and 
the door shut with a decisive bang 
in my amazed face. The other doors 
shut with equally loud bangs. I 
went downstairs and checked to see 
if I was in the right house. I was. 
Mother and father and my sister 
arrive home a little later to find 
the dog and me sitting in the kit- 
chen, looking mournfully at each 
other. 

The wedding went off as bindingly 
as usual. I had to hold the bride’s 
baby brother on my lap. His mother 
warned me to tickle the back of his 
neck if he began to try. So I 
tickled the back of that solid little 
neck continuously, until the groom 
kissed the bride, for if I stopped a 
moment an ominous pouting began. 
He was the heaviest baby I ever 
hope to hold, and as a result of that 
grim experience I have never since 
been able to look at a baby with 
eqanamity. A more temporary re- 
sult of that wedding was our con- 
certed rush to open the windows, 
after the party filed out. My sister 
was especially annoyed, as a boy she 


funeral service. There was no mess- 
age of consolation, no word of a 
‘glorious. resurrection, no open 
Heaven, but only ‘dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes, and one long eternal fare- 
well. He realized at length that 
‘He had not come,’ and he burst into 
tears and bitter weeping in his sor- 
rowiul dream. 

Suddenly he woke with a start, 
and a great shout of joy and praise 
burst from his lips, as he heard his 
choir singing in his church close by: 

O come, all ye faithful, joyful and 

triumphant, 

O come ye, O come ye to Bethle- 

hem; 

Come and behold Him, born the 

King of Angels, 

O come let us adore Him, Christ 

the Lord. 

Let us be glad and rejoice today, 
because ‘He has come, and let us 
remember the annunciation of the 
angels, ‘Behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people; for unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord’.” 


er, 
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O PROMISE ME 


liked was coming to dinner that 
evening, and she couldn’t think of 
a tactful way to tell him that the 
distinctly unwashed odour did not 
belong to us. 


There was a rather nice sequel to 
this particular wedding a week 
later, when the groom : returned 
with a beautiful flowering plant, 
“for our kindness,” and the touch- 
ing words: “My wife is my first 
love, and flowers are my. second.” 

After every wedding, father 
promptly hid the Record Book, and 
we almost as promptly found it. It 
gave away the ages and occupa- 
tions and backgrounds of the brides 
and grooms, and was a fascinating 
book to read, especially on rainy 
days. We amused ourselves by 
filling in the bare frameworks with 
entrancing stories. The Record 
Book often revealed more than the 
bride’s age, though. 

Our favorite bride was a little 
foreign girl who was beautiful in a 
mail-order dress and a white cotton 
veil. Her hair was a soft, pale 
gold and her profile was very 
young and delicate. Shyness kept 
her silent, but her mother was 
voluble enough. There were four 
in the wedding party, and the mother 
explained that it was the custom to 
decorate them with herbs. She 
pinned myrrh on the bride’s veil 
and placed a sprig in the groom’s 
buttonhole. The myrrh had been 
grown at home in a little pot for 
the occasion. There wasn’t guite 
enough to go arqund the party, and 
it was eked out with cheap icebox 
flowers from the fifteen cent stores. 
The men looked rather seepish with 
the huge boutonniers, but made no 
protest. We stood, and the mar- 
riage began. After the preliminary 
prayers, father began the “wilt thou 
haves,” when the bride interrupted 
him with a tremulous, “Could we 
kneel, please?” They could. Down 
they went on their knees on the 
parlor carpet, and father married 
them with a pleased expression on 
his face. After, when my sister and 
I looked in the Record Book we 
found that she had made an X in- 
stead of signing her name, for she 
could not read or write. 


Whenever the groom. kissed the 
bride, I used to poke my sister, and 
we found it hard to keep our faces 
straight. This moment came, of 
course, after the benediction. If the 
groom appeared at a loss, father 
would tell him what to do, in a loud 
whisper. Usually the bride receiv- 
ed an embarrassed, gingerly péck. 
Then father always remarked pater- 
nally, “That didn’t take so long, did 
it?” He was, naturally, referring to 
the marriage service. 

Recently, -a soldier made ar- 
rangements to be married in the 
minister’s home. There were two 
bridesmaids, a flower girl, the best 
man, and the bride and groom in the 
wedding party. They arrived over 
an hour late, and were unapolo- 
getic. They seemed to fill the par- 
lor; the bride and her attendants 
were in formal dresses, and though 
there were no wedding guests, the 
room suddenly seemed overcrowded. 
As he opened the Common Order, 
father’s face was a bit grim; his 
voice was brisk. The service over, 
the benediction over, all looked ex- 
pectantly at the groom, who stood 
in a kind of apathy. Time to take 
a hand, thought father, and he 
whispered loudly, “Salute the bride.” 
The groom stepped back a pace and 
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with the astonishing statement that 
Russia is more Christian than any | 
other nation in the world. One was | 
Dr. Harry Ward, a former Presi- | 
dent of a theological college in New | 
York, the other the Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. 

It is quite possible they are right. 
It is certain no other country can! 
profess to be. very Christian. Noth- | 
ing could be much less Christian 
than the behavior of Italy and Ger- 
many in the last ten years. If we 
carefully examine the records of 
other Eurofean countries, we find : 
that several of them are as bad, 
only that they had less power to 
display their anti-Christian trends. 
To a large extent the Almighty 
Dollar has become the god of the 
U.S.A. There is a trend in this. 
direction in the other Anglo-Saxon | 
countries, but it has not gone quite 


brought his hand up smartly. “No,” | 
came father’s agonized tones, “Kiss 
her.” The soldier obligingly com- 
plied. Time passed. He continued 
to comply. The best man stood first 
on one foot and then on the other. 
Mother blushed and gazed out of 
the window. The flower girl look- 
ed on interestedly. Then an un- 
ministerial, baleful whisper, “Break 
it up!” As we watched the happy 
couple drive away, mother looked at 
father with her subtle, interrogative 
expression. Father appeared slightly 
chagrinned. f 

“No fee,” he stated flatly. We all 
looked at each other blankly. Father 
chuckled, and suddenly we were 
laughing uproariously. 


|her savage conduct. 


so far, perhaps because the church 
has maintained a better hold over — 
the people. But the church is ra- 
pidly losing its grip. New Zealand, 
Sweden, and one or two other coun- 
tries have in recent years begun to 
put Humanity before the dollar, yet 
it is debatable that they are any 
more Christian than Russia. $ 

This may well be a gross exagger- 
ation due to oversight of many of 
Russia’s faults. True, there is a 
tremendous record of very un- 
Christian acts that may be drawn 
up against the present Russian gov- 
ernment. It has proven itself thor- 
oughly brutal. Yet Russia has taught 
a creed of service to society such as 
no other nation has taught, and she 
has taught the absolute equality of 
all peoples. Negro, Jew, Oriental 
and Russian are all treated as bro- 
thers in Russia. And these are two 
of Christ's fundamental teachings, 
live to serve your fellow-man and 
treat him as a brother whatever his 
race. 

The teachings of Christ have given 
mankind spiritual inspiration for 
over 1,900 years. During that period 
the most Christian nations have 
given the world leadership in many 
other fields. They are likely to do~ 
so in the future. Germany is today 
doomed to destruction because of 
Russia gives 
promise of rising to world leader- 
ship. If she does, it will be largely 
because her way of life is becoming 
increasingly Christian relative to the 
other great nations. The philosophy 
of self is best for those who would 
become wealthy in the material 
riches of this world, but:the phil- 
osophy of Love for Humanity is 
needed to inspire any who would be 
rich in his service to Mankind. 
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Education Captures Girls Basketball Title 


Whip Science to Maintain 
Year’s Unbeaten Record 


WC 


Stan Moher Reviews Season’s Sport 


In one of the hardest fights of the 


_ basketball season, Education man- 


aged to outdistance their rivals, the 
Science girls, to secure an 18-8 vic- 
tory, which named them champs of 
this year’s Interfac basketball. These 
girls have played fine ball all 


season, and can proudly and truth- | 


fully say that they have not lost one 
game this year. 

The “sudden death” playoff prov- 
ed to be just that for the Science, 
who, after the first quarter, weaken- 
ed visibly under the terrific pace 
set by their opponents. 


In the first period both teams 
played basketball that would have 
been a credit to the Grads. 
checking and passing was wonder- 
ful to behold, and simply goes to 
show that a couple of months is all 
that is necessary to fully acquaint 
the girls with the difference be- 
tween rugby and basketball. 

The two teams ran neck-and-neck 
through the first eight minutes of 
play, and when the whistle blew 
the score stood at 4-all. Hermie de 
Pfyffer and Theo Wize chalked up 
the points for Science, while 
Dorothy Soby and Gwyn Redd 
evened ‘the score on the other side. 


The second quarter proved to be 
ruinous for. Science, as they were 
outscored 8-2 by the school marms, 
who not only tightened up the 
checking, but really started to make 
those shots count. Deciding it was 
time to break the tie, Soby, Semak 
and Gibson got together, and before 
th B.Sc’s could organize their de- 
fence, had sent four beautiful shots 
sailing through the hoop. Ruth 
Waddel, tiring of watching the Edu- 
-eationalists score, did a bit of 
basket-dropping on her own—she 
scored the only field goal, in fact 
the only goal, her team made this 
period. The play became rougher, 
and Sheila McRae, after being 
slightly mistreated, decided to do 
likewise. This netted her two fouls 


' which, however, the Eds failed to 


benefit by. Marg Smith, thinking 
her team-mates needed help, offered 
her services, and also managed to be 
‘called for fouling. Although the 
fouls called against both sides were 
many, not one free shot made the 
mark, 


Both teams tightened up in the © 


The, 


next quarter, and were determined 
not to give an inch. Education 
didn’t, but even some concentrated 
and scientific checking by Made-. 
moiselles Doris Mackay and Pauline 
Gould failed to stop disaster, which 
descended in the form of Star Soby 
and Aurora Biamonte, who each got 
a shot away. Bad girls Anne Semak 
and Aurora Biamonte gave Science 
a chance to retaliate when they 
roughed Roma Ballhorn and Theo 
Wize, but the roughing unsteadied 
the girls, and they failed to make 
their shots count. 

The last quarter found both teams 
rather tired but still playing a bang- 
up game. Excitement ran high when 
| a rebound from a free throw award- 
!eed to Ballhorn when beaten by 

Marion.Sannes, was deftly caught by 

Hermie and sent spinning through 
the hoop. A beautiful shot from 
far out on the floor, made by Lil 
Gibson in the last 30 seconds of 
‘play, was the only addition made to 
| the Education pile. 

So ended this year’s Interfac 
basketball. All the girls enjoyed 
themselves immensely, and would 
like to play more, but some people 
like to play volleyball, so they tell 
me, and therefore they get the gym 
after Xmas. The big success of the 
league this year was undoubtedly 
due to the fine spirit and co-opera- 
tion of all the players (not to men- 
tion that they received credit to- 
ward war work for the time spent 
playing). 

Once again we wish to extend 
many thanks to our two faithful, 
patient and ever-understanding re- 
ferees, namely, Del Steed and Reed 
Payne. The boys were out. there 
right on time every Tuesday night 
to offer their much needed assist- 
ance, and this was done merely 
through a desire to be helpful. 

The final league standing is: 

1st—Education. 

2nd—Science. 

3rd+H.Ec. and Nurses. 

4th—Arts. 

Lineups: 

Education—Dorothy Soby 6, Gwyn 
Redd 2, Ann Semak 4, Aurora Bia- 
monte 2, Lil Gibson 4, Marion Sannes 
—Total 18. 

Science—Sheila McRae, Hermie de 
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Jardine with 11. “Goat” of the game 


Pfyffer 4, Ruth \Waddel 2, Marg 
Smith, Theo Wize, 2, Doris Mackay, 
Pauline -Gould, Roma Ballhorn— 
Total 8. 


Aggies Lead 
B’ball Loop 


LOSE ONLY TO EDS, 33-27 


Education fielded a strong ‘well- 
galanced team despite the loss of one 
of their star players, Jack Yates, 
and took the measure of the Aggies. 
Penalties were plentiful, as tension 
ran high, a win for either team 
being extremely important for the 
first half standing. Education’s win 
assured them of second place. 

The first quarter saw no less than 
seven penalties handed out by 
whistle-tooter Del Steed and his 
aide, Phil Proctor. By quarter time 
Ags led 6-5, and the game was 
proving very interesting indeed. 

By half-time Education had con- 
trol of the proceedings with a score 
of 17-12, but certainly had no easy 
time getting this lead. Double fouls 
became fashionable, and no less than 
three were awarded, as the boys 
jumped at each other like cock 
fighters, and exciting things seemed 
in store. 

The third quarter started much 
quieter, but Shields soon picked up 
a fourth personal and was chased 
to the showers trying to convince 
the referee he was really a nice boy. 
This quarter saw Eddie Miller score 
two beautiful goals for Education. 
One impossible one from the ex- 
treme corner as Hu Harries towered 
over him, and then he came right 
back to score again as he stood right 
under the basket. By three-quarter 
time Ags were trailing 29-17. 

The fourth quarter saw Ags rally 
and collect 10 points to Education’s 
4, and the game ended—Education 
33, Ags 27. 

Lineups: 

Ags—Hill 9, Christie 6, Payne 4, 
Grant, Proctor, Putnam, Garvin 4, 
Nicholls, Harries 4. 

Education—Shields 4, Eggenberger 
9, Miller 6, Jardine 9, Toma. 

Referees: Del Steed and Phil 
Proctor. 


ARTS AND EDS TIE 


The second game on the after- 
noon’s bill was the closest and one of 
the most thrilling of the season, The 
final score was Arts 23, Eds 23. The 
game was close, and the teams 
took turns in scoring baskets. The 
score stood at half-time at 9-8 for 
the Education team. Roy Spackman 
was star of the game, his total of 18 
points being the highest for either 
team. Top man for Education was 


was Sandy Gilchrist, who in the 
dying minutes of the overtime ses- 
sion missed a foul shot that might 
have given the Arts boys the win- 
ning margin. Stefanelli was bad 
man of the day when he was sent 
off with four personals. 

Lineups: 

Eds—Gander, Shield 6, Eggenber- 
ger 6, Miller, Jardine 11, Toma— 
Total 23. 

Arts — Spackman 18, Gilchrist, 
Stefanelli, Ritchie Davidson 5, 
Hepburn—Total 23. 

Referee: Herb Christie. 


ENGINEERS TROUNCE DENTS 


The tinal game of the afternoon 
featured the Engineers in their 
second performance of the after- 
noon, against an outclassed but de- 
termined bunch of Dentists. The 
game featured splurges on the part 
of both teams intermingled with 
slow, sloppy ball. The Engineers 
seemed to score at will, and only 
their low accuracy kept the score 
down. The E.S.S. boys obtained an 
early lead and were never headed. 
Warren was a standout for the 
Dents, as he did some fine checking. 
High scoring honors for the duel 
were shared by Nelson and Kerk- 
hoff, both of whom managed to 
garner 10 points. McMurchy led 
the Dents with 4. Final score read 
—Engineers 29, Dents 13. 

Lineups: 

Engineers — R. Low, B. Low 2, 
Nelson 10, Scott, Peacock, Carswell, 
Hajash, Kerkhoff 10, Dilke 5—Total 
29, bas 

Dents—West 3, Warren 2, James 3, ! 
McMurchy 4, Derenuk, Cullhoun; 
Lyman 1—Totali3. : 

Referee: Herb Christie. 


Sees Brighter 


Bears, Wrestling, Boxing 


University of Alberta is repre- 
sented by but a single senior team 
in any sport this year, the Golden 
Bears basketballers, who perform 
in the Edmonton International Men’s 
Basketball circuit. This hoopball 
loop is undoubtedly the finest, from 
any point of view, that has ever 
attempted to satisfy the hunger for 
the court game that exists here- 
abouts. The competition is keen, 
calibre of play consistently high, 
and there are no weak teams against 
whom to fatten averages anad re- 
cords. 

Consequently the Gordon Fergu- 
son coached Bears are having a time 
of it trying to turn in victories. 
The record of the team to date is one 
win in five starts—exactly the same 
as a pair of the other clubs, U. S. 
Hospital and Quartermasters. 

It is confidently expected that the 
Bruins will be more successful after 


the holidays, and there is every 


reason to expect that they will be. 


Varsity squads in all sports are 
always more potent after the Christ- 
mas exams are out of the way. A 
certain strain has been removed, 
and the players are then more nearly 
able to compete with athletes of 
“overtown” teams who are not 
bothered with the worry of main- 
taining a certain scholastic standing. 

The fact that Alberta’s No. 1 edu- 
cational institution has only one 
senior team has not meant that a 
good many students are not partici- 
pating actively in their favorite 
sport or sports. 

As a matter of fact, we have just 
finished a term which saw the re- 
appearance as campus activities of 
a number of sports which have been 
missing from the picture for a num- 
ber of seasons and the continuation 
of others on a bigger scale than for 
a number of years. 

Tennis, golf and track were a trio 
of sports which did a “comeback,” 
while interfaculty football, badmin- 
ton, swimming, boxing and wrest- 
ling are all being carried on with 
success that varies all the way from 
modest to considerable. 

As a matter of fact, the tennisers 
were the first to declare a champion 
in any sport when ye Dent John 
McInnis, the Prince George court 
artist, outlasted a strong field of 35 
to capture the men’s singles event 
of the tournament held in October 
at the Garneau Club. The new 
champion was accompanied into the 
semi-finals by Paul Drouin, and the 
Hall brothers, Howard and Ed. Mc- 
Innis disposed of brother Ed, and 
Drouin just outlasted persistent 
Howard to capture a five-set thriller. 
The final between McInnis and 
Drouin also went the five-set limit 
ere the former could claim the 
crown. 

Dick Grunert and Tom Carscad- 


ARTS BEAT ARMY; 
SPACKMAN STARS 


Arts won this game after a very 
determined fight with the Army 
Course boys, 35-24. Spackman for 
Arts was almost too long in warm- 
ing up, and Army was leading 19- 
18 at the three-quarter time, but 
from the start of the fourth quarter 
Arts had the game. Spackman got 
no less than 12 points in the last 
frame. Final score—Arts 39, Army 
24, 

Lineups: 

Arts—Spackman 20, Simpson 2, 
Gilchrist 4, Davidson 7, Hepburn, 
Ritchie 2. 

Army—Cummer 8, Bond 6, Tyler, 
Morrow 6, Scott 4, May. 


EDS BEAT ENGINEERS 
FOR SECOND PLACE 
Education—Shields 4, Jardine 11, 


Toma, Miller 5, Stratte, Gander 2, 
Eggenberger 12. 


Engineers—Litchfield 2, Nelson 7, | 3 


Kerkhoff 5, B. Low 2, Dilke, Pea- 
cock 1, Carswell 3, Patterson 9. 
Referee: Herb Christie. 


ENGINEERS BEAT ARMY 


Engineers—R. Low 4, B Low 8, 
Peacock, Scott 10, Carswell, Nelson 
13—Total 35. 

Army—Bond 2, Scott 2, Cummer 9, 
Lerbeckmo, Hicks 6, Morrow 4— 
Total 23. : 

Referee: Roy Spackman. 
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The Management 


Sugar 


Christmas and 


extend to their customers and friends the 
Season’s Greetings and all good wishes for 


and Staff of the 


Bowl 


the New Year 


‘and they roared through the sche- 


Future For 


den, a team of “dark horses,” came 
from nowhere to win the doubles 
award. They disposed of a combine 
consisting of Frank Fergie and Ken 
Bradshaw in the finals. 

Coach Tommy Hays and Managers 
John Jorgens and Bob Robertson 
directed a highly successful four- 
team Interfaculty football wheel. 


Med-Pharm-Dents, Engineers, Ag- 
gies and Arts-Com-Law all muster- 


ders seeing service in the league! 
in varying degrees. The M-P-D 
aggregation, coached by Mel Ottem 
and managed by Ian Younger, 
proved to be the class of the loop, 


dule and subsequent playoff with- 
out being seriously threatened with 
even the loss of a single game. The 
‘winners were too big and had far 
too much experience for the others. 
Engineers were runners-up. 


The football season wound up with 
a junior contest featuring a squad 
of under-age gridders, selected from 
the Interfaculty circuit by Coach 
Hays, and the Calgary Blizzards. 
The southerners proved too strong 
for the green and gold combine that 
suffered from lack of practice and 
competition. However, the game 
served to bring to an end with a 
flourish a fine season of football. 

Engineers had more success in the 
track and field meet doings, and 
managed to grab the honors at the 
expense of representatives from 
Arts, Aggies and Dents. The cinder 
strip pyrotechnics served to focus 
the spotlight on a freshman speed- 
ster, Ernie McCullough. The 17- 
year-old Calgary-St. Mary’s High 
flash rolled up 23 points during the 
course of the afternoon to take in- 
dividual precedence over such as 
Julie O’Connor, Mickey Hajash and 
Jerry Gainer. Arts took second 
place in the “Olympics.” 

Another freshman, Pat Johnstone, 
won the. Dr. W. Broadfoot. golf 
award by finishing ahead of an en- 
thusiastic field of student | iron- 
wielders. Based on handicaps, the 
Broadfoot award was offered for 
competition for the first time this 
year, and it generated considerable 
interest in the putt-and-moan sport. 
Jim Metcalfe proved the ace golfer 
on a straight medal score basis, 
closely followed by Frank Fergie and 
Grant Dunsmore. 


ed squads, with close to 100 grid- | 


The Swimming Club is well into 


STAN MOHER 


its season’s activities, and already 
has held the first of two galas sche- 
duled for the year. Swimming has 
done a real comeback this season 
after a:rather sour ending to the 
1942-43 tank doings. Under the 
leadership of President George 
Smith and Coach LAC. Jack Pom- 
fret, the natators are out in great 


force at the Y for the Thursday | 


night sessions. Engineers took 
faculty honors at the November 25 
gala, with individual honors going 
to Engineers’ Bonny Jackson and 
Meds’ Ray Duncan, who shared the 
No. 1 spot. 


A fine seven-team Interfaculty 
basketball circuit is being operated 
by enthusiastic President Herb 
Christie. Three days a week the © 
roundball addicts play scheduled. 
contests in the Drill Hall, and many 
a bitter battle has already been 
fought. At present Aggies lead the © 
standings, but competition is keen 
all through the league, and there’s 
no saying yet which aggregation 
is likely to rule the roost come 
spring. : 

Badminton and fencing are also 
to the fore. The former sport is 
plagued by a shortage of “birds,” 
but a number were secured through 
the Office of Physical Education, and 
it is hoped that more can be obtained 
by the time the students return after 
the holiday. It is proposed to stage 
a tourney later on in the term. 

President Steele Brewerton and 
Coach Alex Wynnychuk are in con- 
trol of a score or so of boxers, who 
gather twice a week in “Tuck.” 
There will be an Interfaculty tour- 
ney early in 1944, if present plans of 
the hard-working Brewerton-Wyn- 
nychuk pair materialize. Then we'll 
know who Varsity’s best squared- 
ring performer is. 

Dick Corbet, president of wrest-— 
ling, and Stew Hart, coach of the 
‘game sport, have been a little dis- 
appointed to date with the turnouts 
for the grunt-and-groan sessions. 
| They have vowed to do something 
about “it after the Yuletide recess. 

There’s plenty of sport being 
played on the 2campus just now, 
make no mistake about it ,and Pre- 
sident Bob Schrader and his Men’s 
Athletic Board rate a vote of thanks 
for their splendid efforts on behalf 


of 


wish the Students 


The Management and Staff 


Oarsity Beauty ‘Parlor 
& Barber Shop 


_ University of Alberta 
A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


the 


and Faculty of the 


May the Star that guided the Wise Men | 
Light you upon your way 

And show you the infinite beauty 
Of a perfect Christmas Day. 


Hearty Greetings, Kind Thoughts 
and all good wishes for 
Christmas and the coming year. 


Joseph’s Cafeteria 
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AGCIES TOP LEACUE AT HALF-WAY MARK 


Aggies Lead 
B’ball Loop 


(Continued from Page 11, col. 4) 


Meds — Fletcher 2, Bert Hall 2, 


Bradshaw 4, Husel 6, Corbett 3. 


= 


Arts—Ritchie, Gilchrist 9, David- 
son 2, Hepburn, Spackman 6. 
Referees: Mark Grant, Jack Gar- 


. vin, 


Can’t You Just See... 


Sask vs Alta? 


Carson is Hopeful in Letter 
to Schrader 


University of Sask., 
Saskatoon, Sask., 
Nov. 24, 1943. 
Dear Bob: 

How are things getting along at 
Alberta? Everything is fine and 
running smoothly around these 
parts. We just completed a success- 
ful rugby season, which included 
biting off more than we could chew 


_ in the persons of the Regina Rough- 


riders. It was good fun, although 
some of us are still limping about. 

Down to business! I believe I 
made it quite clear while at Edmon- 
ton that our policy was not to travel 
unless we could get you fellows to 
come here in return. In thinking it 
over, we believe this is the wrong 
policy. If anything can be done to- 
wards reviving intervarsity sports, 
it should be done. What do you 
think of the possibilities of stirring 


_ things up by us sending a couple of 


teams to your Varsity? ‘If it was 
sufficiently built up something might 
come -of it. I feel quite confident 
that it could be worked from this 
end if a sufficient guarantee could 
be made by your Board. How are 
conditions for basketball in Ed- 
monton? We have some good basket- 
ball teams, both male and female, 
and an A-1 hockey team. Whether 
a cup would be played for or not 
would have to be decided later. The 
main thing is to get something 
started. 

How do you think they would 
take it at your Varsity? Would it 
stir things up? Let me know the 
possibilities, and any details avail- 
able. : 

Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) BUD CARSON, 
; President, M.A.B. 
University of Saskatchewan. 


tie AvsvLO PLAY 


SPALDING 


The Choice of 


Champions 


Compliments of the 
Season 


from the 


Alberta Distributors 


-Marshall-Wells 
Alberta Co., Ltd. 


Edmonton, Alberta 


What’s The Score? 


By BILL CLARK 

Half of the year is over, and what has happened in the world of 
Varsity sport? While permeated by the seriousness of war, and marked 
by limitations and curtailments as compared with former years, the 
sport’s life on the campus has been reasonably complete. The confusion 
and uncertainty of last year has been missing in this fall’s program. 
Events have been well organized and carefully planned. Most of the 
crédit is due to the new Athletic Director, Stan Moher, who has co- 
ordinated and supervised the activities in such a manner as to have left 
a very favorable impression with all those connected with the athletics 
of the University. : 

Stan was largely responsible for the revival of the golf and tennis 
tournaments, the success of which was hailed in every quarter. He was 
in previous years, and will continue to be, director of hockey, a sport 
which has, as a rule, been run off with few hitches. The University has 
acted wisely in this instance. 

That doesn’t mean we are making any about-face regarding other 
matters, 

FCSN Bo Pee * 

Overtown officials—or at least one of them—took stern exception to 
the action of one of our Golden Bears a few games ago. Sammie 
Sheckter, highest scoring forward of the B’ars, was banished in the 
opening minutes for raising a row with ex-teammate Burns Larson of 
the L.D.S., in which clenched hands were in evidence, according to the 
ref, Well, it’s nice to see a bit of scrap shown in a Varsity team for a 
change, although we hesitate to dispute the decision of the ref. and do 
not propose to support any behavior contrary to the ethics (and in this 
case, the reules) of a clean sport. Varsity teams this year lack the punch 
and scrappiness which characterizes a winner. The Junior Golden Bears 
didn’t have a fighter in the crowd, and made a sorry showing in their 
attempt to cop the Junior football crown. In most sports, a little rough 
stuff puts spice in the game, but it must stay within the bounds of 
sportsmanship. 

A sidelight at the game (although there wasn’t anything particularly 
bright about it) was the leather-lunged Varsity student who, unfortu- 
nately, was lending none of his wind in support of the Bears. 

4 * * * * ok 


In contrast with the booming success of the Swimming Club under the 
gratis coaching of the swimming champion, AC2 Jack Pomfret, the Boxing 
Club, which was allowed $85.00 for a coach, is having trouble getting any 
students to turn out regularly. The Wrestling Club, allotted $50.00, is in 
the same boat. It is hoped these clubs will stage a few bouts after 
Christmas and declare winners. Enthusiastic sports supporters among the 
faculty might even be willing to donate trophies of some sort. How- 
ever, more deserving of some sort of recognition are the winners of 
Swimming and Tennis championships. The Golf champion is rewarded 
with the new Dr. Broadfoot Trophy, and Dr. Shoemaker not Jong ago 
introduced the Shoemaker Trophy for the most valuable hockey player. 
The Swimming Club in Saskatoon awards “Silver Fishes’ to swimmers 
who have compiled a certain number of points. How about it, Swimming 
Club? The Tennis tournament was a whale of a success, and promises to 
be repeated in the future. Is there a good tennis fan in the faculty crowd? 
We've heard of a number of profs. and doctors who were whizzes in 
their day, and ’tis said some of ’em aren’t so dusty even now. 

* * * * * 

There’s a certain amount of pleasure to be had just letting the memory 
drift back a couple of years and by being a spectator for an instant at the 
good old games—for the old games are the best, and they improve every 
time they are re-played. We'd like to recall on paper just a few of the 
things we’ve seen, last year and this, which we won't ever forget— 
sticking strictly to sport, of course. To highlight the rugby season last 
year, Bob Macbeth pulled off, consistently, some of the finest, hardest 
plunging done in Interfac. We can see him, head down, feet flying 
behind, ploughing through the line about two and a half feet from the 
ground. ... Over the frozen grid flies Ralph Dalsin in an effort to cut 
off an Engineer ball carrier. Hurling himself twenty feet through the air, 
Ralph nailed-little Ernie Cudby in the pit of the stomach with a shoulder 
solid as a steel girder. Said The Deacon, “I’d rather catch in my mouth 
a radiator falling from the top of the Empire State building.” ... In two 


| games, the Arts hockey star, Jack Quigley, got in the clear in front of 


Jack Setters, Engineer goalie, six times. Six times, and each time with 
nobody near him but Setters. And six times Setters beat him. Quig 
grew more exasperated each time, but he couldn’t push the rubber into 
the hemp. . . . We see Big Rudy Warshawski running up astronomical 
scores for the Dents in the Interfac basketball league. And then the 
Awful Aggies, with their thoughts on the breaking to be done next sum- 
mer, ploughed right through them in the final. ... And this fall. ... 
The gentle flakes of snow that fell down our necks as we watched the 
Juniors under the lights at Clarke Stadium were the only ones all fall. 
They would have to come on the 23rd. Blizzards were very much in 
evidence that night. . . . Jitterbugging Dottie Ward and young Ernie 
McCullough burned up the cinders to take top honors in the track meets 
which, under the supervision of Miss Foskett and Ken Bradshaw, were 
deserving of more support than they received. . . . The Women’s Rugby 
Game. Ah! the Women’s Rugby game! The pants that were eighteen 
sizes too big. And the cute referees. ... There are more, many more. 
. * * * *  * 

If one were asked offhand to name the top ranking athletes on the 
campus so far this fall, he should not fail to give consideration to Sylvia 
Calloway and Dottie Ward of track and basketball renown, and Alice 
Stewart-Irvine, the swimming star. Of the men, Frank Fergie’s name 
comes first to mind. The lanky Dent was a low scorer in) the Golf 
tourney, he’s a smoothie at tennis and badminton, and he’s currently 
starring in the 1943-44 edition of the basketeering Golden Bears. Johnny 
McInnis’ name comes so close behind we were inclined to say Frank 
McInnis came first. Johnny won the tennis championship and is also 


starring for Bears. 
* * * * * 


Deserving of more praise than is within our power to put on paper are 
a number of hard-working persons. Bob Robertson, Jack Jorgens, 
Eleanor Krys and Herb Christie have managed most of the Interface com- 
petition so far. President George Smith has headed the Swimming Club, 
which speaks for itself. 

Those who have helped to put out the Sports Page we wish especially 
to thank. Our Assistant Sports Editor, Archie Campbell is worth more 
to the Sports page than legs are to Betty Grable. A special word is due 
Hugh Rigney, energetic Aggie, who is the official timer, scorekeeper and 
reporter for Interfac basketball. Thanks also to Eleanor Krys, Sylvia 
Calloway, Sandy Gilchrist, Bob Kasting, Peggy Haynes, and the sports 
staff steno, Helen Plasteras. And above all, thanks to the man without 
whose help we could hardly have put out a sports section, Stan Moher. 


Wrestling Club 


At the end of the first half of the 
season the Wrestling Club is unable 
to report success. Despite adver- 


WANTED 


Applications for Manager of Out- 
door Rink. Phone Bob’ Schrader, 
President of Men’s Athletics. 


tisement in The Gateway and on the 


notice boards, the workouts have 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


THE PURPLE LANTERN 


not attracted anyone, except two or 
three of last year’s members. The 
existence of any campus club is 
justified only by the support it re- 
ceives. After Christmas there will 
be an attempt to work up some 
interest so that it will be possible 
to have an Interfaculty tournament 


10049 101A Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


CHINESE 
CUISINE IN AN 
ORIENTAL ATMOSPHERE 


in February. There are the mats 
and weights at Big Tuck, and a 
coach will be available, so everyone 
who is interested, no matter what 
experience he may have had, can be 
sure of good training. 


MORE GLOVES 


BANQUET There are three pairs of women’s 
ACCOMMODATION gloves in The Gateway office—two 
pairs are black, one pair tan. The 

Registrar’s office reports that a pair 


of women’s red gloves have been 
left there. Will the ladies who own 
these items please call for them 


Phone 22817 


| before they are auctioned? 


Outdoor Club to 
Feature Ski Meet 
On Big Week-end 


By Peggy Haynes 
The Outdoor Club has made phen- 
omenal progress this fall. The an- 


nual Hay Ride was a success from 
the first “giddup” to the last “good- 
night,” and everyone enjoyed the 
games and bonfire down at the 
cabin afterwards. 


Our industrious weekly work 
parties have worked themselves 
weak cleaning mice from the well— 
alas! our coffée won’t taste the same 
any more. In addition, the paint job 
on the exterior of the-cabin has been 
completed, and now the cabin looks 
like a plug for Johnson’s Floor -Wax. 
After much arduous ‘hewing, a to- 
boggan slide has been hacked out of 
the heart of the forest. A good 
snowfall will make this tops and a 
valuable addition to club activities. 
Now Malcolm Clark and Norman 
Hollies and the executive have 
dreamed up an idea for a gala 
week-end that will make passing 
at Christmas. definitely worth- 
while. The general drift is an Out- 
door Club Week-end, featuring an 
Interfaculty ski meet, house dance 
and skating party. The following 
is the lineup of events: 

Friday night, Jan. 7—Skating party 
at the Varsity Rink. 
Saturday afternoon, 
Interfaculty ski meet. 
Saturday night—A house dance. 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 9—Tobog- 
ganing, skiing and a ski chase. 


All this goes under an inclusive 
ticket of 79c, so buff your staves and 
keep this week-end in mind. Every- 


quarter time led 5-2 after a slow 


Jan. 8—An |}. 


body is welcome. 


Arts And Education in Second Place; 
Meds Default Twice, Still Winless 


By HUGH RIGNEY and SANDY 
GILCHRIST 


MEN’S INTERFAC BASKETBALL 
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Ags reversed their form of Thurs- 
day night, and Saturday came out 
to defeat Engineers in a free-for-all 
game by a 36-16 score. 


Ags took an early lead, and at 


start. By half-time the score stood 
at Ags 14, Engineers 6. Engineers 
were having difficulty getting the 
ball to go through for points. 

In the third and fourth quarters 
Ags stretched their lead to 24-14 at 
three quarter time, and the final 
whistle saw Ags victorious with the 
final score—Ags 36, Engineers 16. 

Lineups: 

Aggies—Hill 10, Payne 10, Harris 
4, Christie 4, Grant 3, Nicholls 3, 
Garvin 2. : 

2 


Engineers—R. Low 2, Nelson 2, 
Kerkhoff 4, Patterson 4, Litchfield 
2, Scott 2, Peacock. 


MORE BASKETBALL ON 
PAGE 11 


Sporting Goods, Trunks, Bags, 
Suit Cases, Musical Instruments 


All moderately Priced 


Uncle Ben’s Exchange 


Located near the Rialto Theatre 
Estab. 1912 Phone 22057 


THE GATEWAY 
SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
wishes its readsrs a 
VERY EY 


an 
ANOTHER YEAR 


Don’t Forget that the 


Boxing Club 


starts again Jan. 4th 
Get in Shape for 


the Big January 
Bout : 


Corner Drug 


10912 88th Avenue, Edmonton 
(Formerly Steen’s Drug Store) 


At ,the 


Carline 


Phone 31456 


We have recently purchased this business estab- 


lished in 1920 by Alex. 


Steen. We hope to be 


favoured with a continuation of your valued busi- 
ness, and we shall endeavor to supply the goods- 
and services you require to the best of our ability. 


Just now we have a large and varied stock of 


Toiletries, Stationery, 


Fountain Pens, 


Shaving 


Brushes, Games, etc., suitable for Christmas gifts 
which we shall be glad to show you. 


With best wishes to the Staff and Students of 
the University of Alberta for a Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Year. 


t 


Sur | 
Corner Drug Store No. 4 


L. M. (Dick) Shore, Manager 


A Very Merry Christmas 
and 
A Happy New Year 


Neh pee 
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Goertz Studios 


Winner of 74 International Awards 


Phone 25766 


10225 Jasper Avenue 
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